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How to Redeem the Arid West. 


(By United States Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming.) 


UTiLizaTION of the 
rich and varied re- 
sources of their coun- 
try is the plain duty 
of American citizens. 
Perhaps the greatest 
of these varied re- 
sources, and the one 
offering the broadest 
field for energetic, 
practical effort, is the 
vast public domain 
yet uncultivated and 
forming in extent and 
possibilities a verita- 
ble empire. There now remains at the disposal of the 
general government unappropriated and unreserved lands 
aggregating 900,000,000 acres; of this, approximately 
350,000,000 acres are in Alaska, and practically all of 
the remaining 550,000,000 acres are in that part of the 
United States west of the Missouri River, once known as 
the Great American Desert, now called the Arid West, 
and destined in time to be freed from this implied desig- 
nation of inferiority. 

The physical conditions of the Arid West, for many 
years unknown, are now reasonably well understood. The 
rolling plains, high plateaus, higher foothills, and great 
mountain ranges of the West, by the conveniences and ex- 
tension of transcontinental travel, have been brought of 
late within view of many thousands of residents of the 
East. The problems involved in the fullest utilization of 
these vast areas are not fully understood or appreciated 





SENATOR WARREN. 


-by the country at large, and.that this is so is lamentable, 


for it is chiefly from this lack of knowledge that opposi- 
tion exists to the proposed extension of government aid 
in the work of reclaiming and making productive the un- 
productive lands of the Arid West. 

The eastern and southern portions of the United States 
are supplied with abundant rainfall for agricultural 
purposes, receiving the necessary amount from. the evapo- 
ration of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. But westward the amount of aqueous precipitation 
diminishes until at last a region is reached where the 
climate is so arid that agriculture is not successful with- 
out artificial aid to nature by means of irrigation. The 
great mountain ranges which cross the arid region check 
the winds carrying the moisture gathered by evapora- 
tion from the Pacific Ocean and, with dense forest 
growths covering their slopes and perpetual snows cap- 
ping their summits, form the storage-grounds and sources 
of supply of water for purposes of irrigation. Nature, 
in fact, has provided a plan by which land and water 
may be utilized, one to the betterment of the other, but 
the plan has one defect. The snows melt, and the waters 
run off through creek and river channels earlier in the 
season than water is required for irrigation. 

Aid in building hydraulic works to retain these melt- 
ing snows in the store-houses of the mountains until 
the proper season for use is what the Arid West asks 
of the nation. It is not an unreasonable request. 
It is not inconsistent with the practices of the 
country. To aid commerce, the general government, 
since its establishment, has dredged harbors, removed 
obstructions in channels, deepened river-beds, built 
breakwaters, and otherwise diverted and controlled 
waterways. The expected benefits of such aid cannot 
well be called local, for the territory to be subserved is 
as great in extent as the aggregate acreage of all the 
New England, Middle, and Southern States, and Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa additional. Irri- 
gation and government aid to irrigation are not new 
practices. In the tenth verse of the second chapter of 
the Book of Genesis we read, “ And a river went out of 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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Human Life Growing Longer. 


Even an anti-imperialist ought to find something to 
be cheerful about in a recent census bulletin on the mor- 
tality statistics of the United States for the decade end- 
ing in 1900. The bulletin shows that the advances made 
in medical science and sanitation and in preventive and 
restrictive measures enforced by the health authorities 
have had a striking effect upon the comparative death 
rate for the cities of this country where a system of 
registration is in force. 

In 1890 the death rate in 271 cities of 5,000 or more 
population was 21 per 1,000; in 1900 the rate was 18.6 
in~361~cities of 8,000 population and upward, a’ reduc- 
tion of 2.4 per 1,000." Another statement of, special in- 
terest and signifieapce just now is that deaths reported 
as due to consumption, including general tuberculosis, 
decreased from 245.9 per 100,000 of population in 1890 
to 190.5 in 1900, a very large reduction, due, the census 
authorities believe, to the better knowledge of the dis- 
ease and the measures adopted for its prevention. 

In connection with these encouraging facts and figures 
from the census bureau, it is important to note that the 
Actuarial Society of America is about to-compile a new 
series of tables for the life insurance companies of Amer- 
ica which will show, it is said, that improved conditions 
of modern existence have added two years to the average 
of human life. Similar tables recently completed by the 
British life insurance companies show this to be a fact, 
so far as their field of operations is concerned, and it 
is not doubted that the same conditions will be found to 
prevail in the United States. The new English tables 
show, for example, that the average healthy man of 
twenty years may expect to live over forty-three years 
longer, whereas under the old tables he was granted only 
forty-one and a half years more of life. Figures have 
also been gathered in England with reference to the 
annuity business and these disclose a superior vitality 
in all cases to that of the old régime. 

These disclosures, as we have intimated, should inspire 
a feeling of cheerfulness all around among those who 
believe that life, on the whole, is worth living. . They 
furnish the best possible evidence of the value and ef- 
fectiveness of the new hygienic methods and measures 
devised by modern science and the new and improved 
systems of sanitation. But the showing will prove com- 
paratively valueless unless it stimulates not only the 
medical profession but the laity in general to renewed 
eftorts in the promotion of healthfulness and improved 
sanitary conditions. What has been accomplished in 
thepast should only be a beginning for larger advances 
in the future. 

To add nearly two years to the average of human ex- 
istence is a wonderful achievement. Its full significance 
it is not easy to grasp. Applying it to the population of 
the United States alone, now over 70,000,000, it means 
not less than a total of 140,000,000 added years of hu- 
man activity and productiveness. This stupendous total, 
divided by the years of the average human life, with the 
recent increase included, means practically the same as 
an increase of 4,000,000 to the healthy adult population 
of the nation. Regarded from the standpoint of the econ- 
omist, it means also an enormous increase in the wealth- 
producing factors of the country. Healthfulness, vigor, 
and high vitality among a people are the most valuable 
assets that any nation can have, j« : 


Wonderful Growth of the South. 


THE prosperity of the Southern States is spoken of 
generally in the future tense, as if it were fast approach- 
ing. but was not already here, as if, the situation.was,one 
of promise and not of fulfillment: This,is only partly 
true. In certain directions and in some departments of 
industry, the prosperity of the South: is a reality. of the 
present, a thing accomplished. Take, for example, two 
such important and leading factors in the industrial 
world as the products of.iron-mines and cotton-mills. - 

In a recent speech before a bankers’ association, Mr. 
Richard H.. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturer’s Rec- 
ord, of Baltimore, made the statement that the iron pro- 
duction of the South now equals the iron output of the 
entire country so late as 1879. The same section now 
produces more coal than the entire bituminous product 
twenty years ago. 

But perhaps the most notable and significant indus- 
trial gain of the Southern States has been in the cotton- 
mill industry. Before the Civil War the South.was only 
a producer of raw cotton; cotton manufacture,was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the Northern States. But 
the South has long since ceased to be,thus dependent; 
it now turns the products of its cotton-fields largely into 
its own mills and thus keeps the profits at home which 
before went into other hands. In twenty years the South 
has increased the number of its cotton spindles from 
667,000 to nearly 5,500,000, and now runs nearly a third 
of all the spindles in operation in the United States. 

And the gains along this particular line are increas- 
ing in geometrical ratio. It cannot be questioned that 
before many years the South will be not only the great- 
est cotton-producing but the greatest cotton-manufactur- 





ing centre in the world. It has all the facilities neces. 
sary to gain absolute and complete control of the cotton 
business, and it will reach that point of domination jy 
a very brief period. The cotton trade naturally belongs 
to the South and it ought to reap the benefits of that 
trade to the largest possible degree. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir is very kind and considerate of the British admj. 
ralty to install the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy 
at Cape Race for the special purpose of preventing 4 y 
accident to the Royal Yacht Ophir when she approaches 
the Newfoundland coast in October with the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall on board. But our rude democ: tie 
sympathies prompt us to inquire why, if such an unier. 
taking is carried out simply for the sake of two peuple, 
it might not be thought worth while to continue the sys. 
tem for the sake of the tens of thousands of other folk 
who must face the perils of a foggy sea at Cape Lace 
every year? Few of them are-royal princes, to be sure, 
but— 


The effort to keep pace with the record-breaking 
events of this record-breaking year is to break a record 
in itself. We have had the largest accumulation of gold 
in the national treasury ever known, the largest voliime 
of exports and imports, the longest rainy spell, the ‘vot- 
test July, the largest cotton crop, the héaviest pension 
roll, the longest silence on the part of Bryan, and sev»ral 
other unprecedented things, some to occasion rejoicing 
and some otherwise. And latest of all comes the Ce’tic, 
the biggest ship ever floated, and the trotter Cresceus set- 
ting all records aside in the racing world. Who siiall 
venture to name the record to be broken next? 

A proposition to throw the same restrictions around 
Japanese immigration that are now around the Chinese 
is credited to some of the residents of the Pacific coast. 
The proposal seems absurd. The Japanese, though akin 
to the Chinese in racial lines, have few things in common 
with.them at present, so far as intellectual traits, busi- 
ness methods, and political institutions are concerned. 
They are aptly called the “ Yankees of the Orient.” A 
more‘alert, progressive, and energetic class of people does 
not exist. As a nation Japan justly ranks to-day among 
the great: Powers of the world, and her future is full of 
promise. A law discriminating against her in the matter 
of immigration would be an unpardonable offense to a 
people and a government with whom it is our interest to 
maintain the most cordial relations. How important our 
trading interests are in Japan at present may be judged 
from a recent report of our bureau of statisties, which 
shows that the imports of Japan from this country have 
grown from about. $3,000,000 in 1893 to over $30,000,000 
in 1900. In the former year the United States stood 
sixth in the list of countries from which Japan drew her 
imports. It is now second in the list, being exceeded only 
by Great Britain. 


No greater misstatement regarding men in public life 
has been made than that which recently appeared in the 
Rochester Herald, to the effect that the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid was defeated in a purpose to secure the French 
mission by reason of the inharmonious conditions of the 
Republican party. Mr. Reid never sought the French 
mission. It is no secret in Washington that Mr. Reid 
accepted the mission from President Harrison after very 
much urging and that he resigned the place before the 
expiration of his term. Nor is it any secret that he de- 
clined the German mission, which was offered him by 
President Hayes and again when it was offered: by Presi- 
dent. Garfield. He was’ one of the warmest advocates of 
the nomination of President McKinley, and it is not sur- 
prising therefore that one of the first acts of the lstter 
was to inquire if there;was any place in the diplomatic 
service Mr. Reid. might Jike.. In reply, Mr. Reid 
said that he had had the French mission and given 
it up, and could not accept it again, and that there was 
only one other foreign appointment that could be desirable 
to one who had been our minister in Paris. Mr. Reid's 
friend, John Hay, had been selected for the British em- 
bassy, and later on, without his solicitation, Mr. Reid was 
appointed by the President as the special ambass: dor 
from the United States, to attend the Queen’s Jubilee. 
Subsequently, and again without seeking it, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to negotiate the treaty 
of peace with Spain, and was the earliest advocate 
in that body of the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands,.a policy which was finally adopted by al! the 
members of the commission and was approved by the 
President himself.. Some of the political opponents of 
Whitelaw Reid have persistently represented that he has 
been a disappointed office-seeker. It is doubtful if any 
other citizen of the country of equal prominence }as 
sought fewer offices and declined more than he. Ac 
cording to remarks frequently attributed to Mr. Platt 
in recent interviews, he and Mr. Reid are now in politi- 
cal. accord. Their most noticeable disagreement was 
over the last Mayoralty election. No rational Repub- 
lican doubts its being a good thing that they are able 
to agree about the pending one. 
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—WHILE the formal announcement has yet to be made, 
it is ccasider d as good as sett ed that President McKin- 
ley will appoint Will- 
iam Barrett Ridgely, 
of Illinois, as Comp- 
troller of the Cur- 
rency to succeed 
Charles G. Dawes, 
whose _ resignation 
takes effect on Oc- 
tober lst. 
portrait, one might 
take Mr. Ridgely to 
be a very young man, 
but he is about forty- 
five, and hasa 
daughter old enough 
to be in the senior 


From our 





w. B. RIDGELY, COMPTROLLER 
DAWES’S PROBABLE SUCCESSOR. elass of one of our 


man’s colleges. He is older, too, than either of his 
immediate predecessors in the comptroller’s office, Mr. 
Eckels or Mr. Dawes. The former was only about 
thirty-five when, in 1893, he was selected for the post by 
President Cleveland, but he made a fine record for him- 
self. Mr. Dawes has been a remarkably efficient comp- 

ler, one of the best, in fact, that the country has ever 
had. Mr. Ridgely has been a prominent figure in the 
business circles of Chicago for years past, and has had 
much experience in the management of financial affairs. 
lt is a notable coincidence that the office under consid- 
eration should be filled for three successive terms by 
Illinois men. The inference might be that the atmos- 
phere of Chicago is specially conducive to the growth 
of able financiers. 

—Recent events in Hawaii indicate the approaching 
retirement of Governor Sanford B. Dole, the man who 
has been at the head 
of all the various gov- 
ernments the Hawaiian 
Islands known 
since the day, in 1893, 
when the monarchy was 
first overthrown. He was 
chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court at the time 


have 


of this first successful 
revolt against the Ha- 
waiian royal line, and 
resigned the office to 


become President of the 
provisional government 
Since the day when he 
laid aside the robes of a 
supreme justice and took 
up the powers of a ruler, 
Sanford B. Dole _ has 
known no rest from con- 
stant and indescribably 
bitter criticism. Ameri- 
cans who, thought ‘that 
the Hawaiians wanted an- 
nexation because they. did 
not fight against it have 
zines learned otherwise. The Hawaiians, in fact, are not, 

“pacified.” yet, as the election last fall. and. the eyents. 
of the present legislative session have shown. The most 





GOVERNOR DOLE, OF HAWAII, 
WH ‘SE RETIREMENT FROM 
OFFICE IS EXPECTED. 


natural target for them, and for the not inconsiderable , 


element among the whites who sympathized , with them, 
for one reason or another, was, and is, the man ‘who't took 
the leadership in the” first steps that proved fatal to, the 
Hawaiian-monarchy. ‘For seven years, from~1893, when 
the Queen was deposed, to 1900, when Hawaii. received 
the Lenefit of a government provided by Congress, San- 
ford B. Dole held the reins of government in the turbu- 
lent little nation, passing through several royalist plots 
and revolts, and leading a hard campaign of five years 
in behalf of annexation to the United States. When this 
campaign was won and Congress made Hawaii an Ameri- 
can Territory, Dole was appointed first Governor, and 
the events that. have ‘followed have. driven him into _re- 
tirement, seriously ‘suffering from neryous prostration. 
In Honolulu there is a very general impression that Gov- 
ernor Dole would like to resign, as well as that his state 
of health may finally compel him to do so. He has been 
under such constant. fire ever since 1893 that resig- 
nation must have always appeared to him objectionable, 
as yielding, and until the present moment, when his 
thorough seclusion has for the time caused him to be lost 
sight of, there has never been a time when his resignation 
Would not have been regarded as a triumph of his ene- 
mies, perhaps as a retreat in fear of an oft and confi- 
dently predicted “removal.” The retirement of Gov- 
ernor Dole from public life will remove a figure that was 
very prominently before the American public for some 
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years while the Hawaiian controversy lasted, and it will 
take from Hawaiian affairs one who more than any 
other man holds the credit for piloting the little country 
through an extraordinary series of difficulties. 

=—Uur portrait of ‘the late Prince Henry of Orleans, 
who died at Saigon, Anam, in July, is eminently typi- 
eal of the life and character of the man since he achieved 
practically all the fame he possessed as a traveler and 
explorer and died at last in a far-off land. The prince 
was the eldest son of the Duke of Chartres and brother 
of the late Comte de Paris. He was born in 1867. Being 
prevented by the laws of the French republic from em- 
barking on a military career, his father 
voyage around the world, and he spent some months with 
his cousin, the Due d’Orleans, who held 
the British army in India. 


sent him on a 


a commission in 
From this time Prince Henry 








THE LATE PRINCE HENRY OF ORLEANS. 


spent nearly all his life in adventurous journeys to re- 
mote corners of the Asiatic continent. One of the most 
famous of these tours was undertaken in 1890, when the 
prince, with a small party of chosen associates, passed 
from Kuldja, in Siberia, across Mongolia and Thibet to 
the western frontier of China. For his discoveries in this 
perilous undertaking he received the gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of France. In a subscquent effort 
to find a direct route between China and India, the 
prince journeyed through 1,600 miles of new country 
and crossed seventeen mountain ranges. For this 
achievement the French government conferred on him 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. The illness which 
ended his. life overtook him on a second tour he had be- 
gun through farther India. 


=If all large employers of labor showed as much gen- 


uine and practical interest in the welfare of working- 
men as Mr. 
Matthew C. D. 
Borden, the Fall 
River cotton- 
mill owner, dis- 
turbances of ‘all 
kinds in the in- 
dustrial world 
would: be mech 
rarer than they 
are. 





times within 
- the past eleven 
s -years ‘Mr. Bor- 

den has saved- 

the operatives 

in the cotton 

mills of New 

England from; a 

reduction .of 
wages and from how. much _ subsequent trouble -no 
one can tell. His procedure in each instance has 
been practically.the same. The first time he came ,to 
the rescue was in.1890. The cotton market was in-an 
unsettled condition at the time and a big cut in wages 
was threatened by many of the large mills. Mr. Bor- 
den averted this by stepping in and buying 500,000 
pieces of print cloth at a total outlay of $750,000. 
This relieved the situation all around, and the old scale 
of wages was maintained. He did practically the same 
thing again in 1897 for the same. purpose. 
occasion came a few. weeks ago. All of the mills at Fall 





MR. MATTHEW C..D. BORDEN, THE 
MILLIONAIRE WHO AVERTS 
STRIKES. 


River, except Mr. Borden’s, proposed to cut wages from 
ten to fifteen per cent. on the plea that they were unable 
to market their surplus goods, and must reduce wages or 
shut down. Mr. Borden contended that such action was 
not only unnecessary but wholly wrong and unjust. It 
was bad management, he declared, and not a surplus that 


Three. 


The third - 


2351 


was causing the trouble. To prove his words, he pro- 
ceeded, as before, to buy up enormous quantities of the 
surplus goods at an advanced price. The result of this 
action was to render both a stoppage of the mills and a 
cut in wages without excuse, and all the mills are now 
running on full time. It is said that the cotton opera- 
tives of New England almost idolize Mr. Borden, who 
has proved himself so many times that friend in need 
who is a friend indeed. 

=Next to the gallant Sir Baden-Powell himself no 
one figured more conspicuously in the famous siege of 
Mafeking, early in 
the Boer war, than 
Lady Sarah. Wilson, 
who is now on a visit 
to the United States. 
Lady Wilson chanced 
to be at the little 
frontier when 
the war broke out, 
and, as Mafeking was 
at once surrounded 
by the Boer 
she made the most 
of the situation by 
acting as an 


town 


fc yrees, 


army 
nurse and a war cor- 
respondent. In both 
capacities she did 
efficient and 
ble service. 

dured 


valua- 
She en- 
perils 
and privations in the 


many 


course of the siege, 





and was once capt- 
ured by the 
but exchanged as a 


LADY SARAH WILSON, A REROINE 


Boers, OF MAFEKING, 


prisoner of war for a woman horse thief, whose liberty 
In Mafeking Lady Wil- 
son occupied at night a subterranean bomb-proof shelter, 
but during the day she moved freely about, 


the Boers were eager to obtain. 


helping the 
besieged people in every possible way and exposing her- 
self to the fire of the enemy as bravely as any of the 
soldiers. Her husband, Captain Gordon, of the Royal 
Horse Guards, was also in the service under Baden- 
Powell. Lady Wilson is the aunt of Winston Churchill, 
the famous British war correspondent, the son of Lord 
Churchill. 

= No country of the Old World, with the possible ex- 
ception of Japan, presents as striking a contrast to-day 
with the condition in 
which it was found twen- 
ty-five years ago as 
Egypt, the famous land 
of the Nile. In 1875 the 
country and its govern- 
ment were in a desperate 
situation, brought about 
by years of wanton ex- 
travagance and shame- 
less corruption on the 
part of the ruling Khe- 
dive and his official asso- 
ciates. For fifteen years 
prior to that date Egypt 
had been plunging deeper 
and deeper into debt, un- 
til a total of over $400,- 
000,000 had accrued. To 
meet even the interest on 
this enormous sum was 
an impossible task, and all sorts of miserable makeshifts 
were resorted to to ease the burden. But the end came at 
last, and England, in the year named, was compelled to 
step in for her own protection and that of her citizens 
of whom~the Khedive had borrowed heavily. And Eng- 
land has been at the helm of affairs in Egypt ever since. 
Under English domination a marvelous change has. been 
wrought. The finances of the country-have been, placed 
upon a sound basis; regular and.orderly government has 
been established; railroads and canals have. been built 
and a great and beneficent system of public improvements 
has been planned and carried out. In a word, Egypt 
under English rule has been put in the way of enjoying 
the benefits and blessings of modern civilization to their 
fullest extent. And the credit for all this.is largely due 
to the wise, firm, and energetic administration of Lord 
Cromer, upon whom an English earldom has just been 
conferred. Lord Cromer has been active in Egyptian 
affairs since 1877, when he was-a member of a commis- 
sion to adjust the public debt of the country. After that 
he.was made controller-general and has retained that 
position ever since, being virtually.in supreme control. 
He is only sixty-one years of age and is apparently good 
for many years more of hard work. -Previous to his ap- 
pointment in Egypt, Lord Cromer held responsible posi- 
tions in. the. diplomatic service in the Ionian Isles, 
Jamaica and India. He is an excellent type of the cult- 
ured, faithful, efficient and high-minded men who are 
to be found everywhere in the English colonial and diplo- 
matic service. 





LORD CROMER, THE MAKER OF 
MODERN EGYPT, NOW 
AN EARL. 
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THE ‘ COLUMBIA”, AND ‘‘ CONSTITUTION” AFTER CROSSING THE LINE AT NEWPORT, THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA” AND ‘‘ CONSTITUTION” ON STARBOARD TACK, AFTER CROSSING 
SEPTEMBER 2D—PORT TACK. THE LINE, SEPTEMBER 2D. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE “CONSTITUTION” AND “COLUMBIA” FOR THE HONORS OF THE CUP-DEFENDER.—Pxorocrapss By F. A. WALTER. 


THE IRISH RIFLE TEAM PRACTICING AT THE 1,000-YARD TARGETS.—Photograpn . LIEUTENANT HOLCOM AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 
by F. L. Wilcox, Asbury Park. 


THE 500-YARD RANGE—THE RIFLEMEN IN FRONT OF THE SCORERS. THE CROWD OF SPECTATORS WATCHING THE 500-YARD RANGE. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION AT SEA GIRT, N. J. 
A GREAT GATHERING OF NOTABLE EXPERTS WITH THE RIFLE AND THE REVOLVER, INCLUDING A TEAM FROM IRELAND.—Photographs by R. L. Dunn, 























MOUNTED TROOPS OF COMMANDERY NO. 1, SAN FRANCISCO, WHO WON THE PUNCH- DRILL TEAM OF COMMANDERY NO. 1, OF DENVER, WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE FOR 
BOWL IN THE MOUNTED-DRILL CONTEST AT LOUISVILLE. INFANTRY DRILL. 


WINNERS OF THE COMPETITIVE PRIZE DRILLS AT THE TRI-CENTENNIAL CONCLAVE OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS AT LOUISVILLE. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


JOHN DREW IN ‘' THE SEC- E. H. SOTHERN AS ‘‘ RICHARD JAMES K. HACKETT IN ‘“‘ DON WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS 
OND IN COMMAND.” LOVELACE.” CASAR’S RETURN.” ‘* DON CAHSAR.” 
THE ROGERS BROTHERS. : . 





HATTIE WILLIAMS, WITH THE es KATE HASSETT IN “‘ THE LAST 
ROGERS BROTHERS. A ; APPEAL.” 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM SCENE IN ‘‘ TOM MOORE,” ANDREW MACK’S NEW PLAY. 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN, AUTHOR OF f é ARTHUR BYRON, LATE WITH JOHN 
‘* THE LAST APPEAL.” a: , DREW, A NEW STAR. 


BERTHA GALLAND, STARRING IN ETHEL BARRYMORE IN ‘CAPTAIN 
‘“7HE FOREST LOVERS.” JINKS.” 
Photograph, copyright, 1901, by Falk. 


IDA CONQUEST, JOHN DREW’s NEW 
LEADING LaDY. 
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By the Rev. 


Peter MacQueen. 
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THE opening by Russia of a transcontinental railway 
from the Baltic to the Pacific suggésts the near approach 
of the time when we shall take a through car from New 
York to Paris. Already, by the Canadian Pacific, one 
reaches Vancouver without change. The projected rail- 
way from Vaficouver to Point Nome brings the dream 
of a trans-nfurifane railway one step nearer of’ realiza- 
tion. If-the*advance of practical engineering should 
keep pace with our immense industrial progress a rail- 
way from Point Nome to Behring Straits ought ‘to _be 
in sight inthe next twenty-five years. The Russians 
have a branch of the Siberian Railway prospected " up 
north as far as the mouth of the Amur River. It would 
only be necessary to run that railway up through the 
Kamtschatkan peninsula and we would take a sleepittg’ 


ear from New York to Paris; when the Manchurian line 


is completed we will be able to stop at Peking on the way. 

When one realizes the horror of sea-sickness to a mul- 
titude .of -brightAmericans who want to see the great 
artistic countries. ef Europe, one can imagine what a 
relief a railway’ from: America to Europe would be to 
the travelér:~"Moreovér, our’ Western country must, in 
a few years;sincréase its output of grain and farm 
products: beyont the -most safiguine hopes of even the 
buoyant present. That means an enormous trade with 


Asia and. Europe. With wisé reciprocal legislation we’ 


ought to have a rich share in the flew trade and the new 
demand of Siberia and China for American goods. All 
along the réitte of travel“on*thé Russian railways (es- 
pecially in M¥béria) I noticed: that ‘American cotton goods 
had practically oh potieaarel ‘Rissian market. The 
great ferry-boat which the ‘Russians have put on Lake 
Baikal to Carry their Failiad wevobs that sheet of water 
is from an ‘American ‘pattern: ‘Alfiough the Czar Alex- 
ander IITI:;° Who founded the Sibétiin Railroad, wished 
all the materials: to be Russian, I am informed that a 
vast amount of American steel was used, and that the 
Russian mark was substituted for ours. On the Man- 
churian road, a line over 2,000 miles long, there are not 
only American rails being used, but some of the engi- 
neers and prospectors are Yankees. Away down on the 
Khirgiz Steppe Borderland I met a company of American 
gold prospectors pushing their way into Mongolia. 
American plows, rakes, reapers, mills, and machinery 
are seen everywhere throughout the vast Siberian em- 
pire. 

All these facts point to the immense importance of the 
Siberian movement of*Russia, as far as ‘we are con- 
cerned. Russia and America, having for over a century 
been traditional*friends, are now to be still closer co- 
related in trade. In one year we have’ “exported a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of American goods into the 
empire of the White Czar. With our possession of the 
Philippines and the growing trade of our western ports 
with Asia and the East, it seems reasonable that a con- 
tuous railway from western United States to eastern 
Asia is among the near possibilities of the twentieth cent- 
ury. The difficulties to be overcome in completing the 
system through the Alaskan territory and the Kamt- 
schatkan peninsula are certainly very great, but a few 
years ago, when Mr. George Kennan wrote his first book 
on Siberian life, a Trans-Siberian railway would have 
been flouted as*the dream of a visionary. 

One route of this trans-mundane system is already in 
sight, but it includes a sea voyage from Point Nome to 
the island of Saghalien, at the mouth of the Amur River. 
Saghalien is now the Unly convict settlement in Siberia. 


Though bitterly bleak, it yields a large quantity of furs. 
The country between here and Behring Straits is in- 
hospitable,* but’ it‘is one of-the richest fur and gold- 
bearing lands of the world. Gold in large quantities is 
mined in different parts of Kamtschatka, even where the 
process of separating the gold is distinctly called “ the 
frozen process,” implying that the frost never thaws ex- 
cept at a depth of two or three feet from the surface. 
Upon the melted earth there grows a kind of scrubby 
brush called “ tundra,” but of course anything like farm- 
ing will be impossible here. If mines should be opened 
here on a great scale all the supplies of the miners 
would have to be imported, and this would be a nucleus 
of trade for a new railway in those desolate regions. 

There is a second route, but including a long sea voy- 
age of 6,000 miles—the route from San Francisco to 
Vladivostok. When I called upon. Prince Khilkoff I 
found*him quite enthusiastic over this route. An Ameri- 
can railroad man, Mr. Hill, had been in St. Petersburg 
the same week. The prince dined with him at the home 
of the American ambassador, Hon. Charlemagne Tower. 
Their meeting was for the purpose of talking over a line 
of American steamships from ’Frisco to Vladivostok. 

The resources of Siberia itself have never been ex- 
plored, ‘much less exploited. According to the recent 
researches of the Russian government the hills in the 
Altai and Alatau ranges in the south are crowded with 
waiting minerals and metals, gold and jasper, amethyst 
and emerald; as well as the less precious, but more useful 
coal, iron, and copper. In fact, the Russians have just 
found out, while other countries like Germany, Eng- 
land, and America are expanding into distant lands, 
that they can expand into an empire at their door. 

The Trans-Siberian road has been engineered so that 
it runs through the richest part of the territory. The 
name Siberia stands for all the Asiatic dominions of 
Russia except Transcaucasia, Transcaspia, and Tur- 
kestan. It is at present divided into the following prov- 
inces ; 21. Westérn Siberia, including the governments of 
Tobolsk and Tomsk, in the basin of the Ob River. Its 
area is 42,000 square geographical miles. The southern 
part of these regions, lying immediately east of the 
Urals, stretches far south toward the Khirgiz Steppe 
Borderland and the region known .as Baraba. Over 
an area twice as large as Japan this West Siberian plain 
is composed of black earth, and has scarcely a rock or 
stone. This black earth, or chernoziom, is“the real 


treasure of Siberia, and makes the western plain the 


granary of Russia. Wheat, rye, oats, and barley are 
grown in large quantities; crops of many fold were 
reaped last year. The two things that militate against 
the crops are the late frosts and the want of snow in 
winter. But when I rode through the wheat-fields a 
few weeks ago in June, the land seemed as rich and 
prosperous as Dakota. For hundreds of miles, even up as 
far north as Tobolsk, at fifty-nine degrees, I saw nothing 
but grain-fields growing green. Winter wheat is seldom 
sown, but spring wheat is sown from April 10th. Frosts 
in the wheat area generally begin in September. The 
land is tilled by the fallow-land system, that is, one sec- 
tion is sown without fertilizing for ten years, and then 
allowed to lie fallow for ten years. 

The second division of Siberia is called Eastern Si- 
beria, comprising the governments of Yeniseisk and 
Irkutsk, in the basin of the Yenisei River, and the terri- 
tory of Yakutsk, away up north, in the basin of the 
Lena. The area of Eastern Siberia is 132,000 square 


geographical miles. The southern and central portions 
of it are rich agricultural lands. For the last hundred 
years over a million exiles have been settled in these 
two divisions of Siberia. Since the exile system was 
stopped, and regular emigration has set in, they have 
been the favorite provinces for settlers. Each free pea- 
sant is given fifteen desiatins of land. No taxes are 
paid for the first three years, after which a tax of about 
two dollars a year is charged. The land, however, re- 
mains perpetually the property of his Majesty’s Cabinet. 
This, as far_as I can see, will be a great bar to the rapid 
settlement and development of Siberian land. 

The. third division of Siberia is called the Steppe 
country. This includes the two territories of Akmolinsk 
and Semipalatinsk. They have a combined area of 18,000 
square miles. This country lies to the south of the rail- 
road and is famous for its cattle raising and the culture 
of honey, Part of it is an extensive swamp, which is 
now being drained by the Russian government. Native 
tribes roam at will over the steppes. But portions of the 
territory are being set aside for the use of colonists. 
The nomads are also guaranteed in their right of occu- 


. pation, provided they have a permanent winter home. 


In summer the nomads live in tents and wander, fishing 
in the many fine lakes that dot the steppes. They also 
have splendid herds of cattle, but do not engage in gen- 
eral agriculture. The climate of all these Siberian prov- 
inces is dry, and I was told that in many districts little 
snow falls, while in others wind-storms are almost un- 
known. 

The fourth division is called. the Amur Littoral re: 
gion, which includes Transbaikalia, the Amur. Territory, 
the Littoral Territory and che island of Saghalien, north 
of Japan. The latter is now the only convict station.in 
Siberia. The Amur region covers 53,000 square miles. 
It is very diversified, and while it has much mountain 
land it contains the fertile and as yet undeveloped val 
leys of the Amur and the Angara. 

It becomes quite evident to the traveler in Siberia 
that Russia is paramount in the direction of Manchuria, 
which borders on the Amur district. Already, after over- 
coming tremendous obstacles in the building of the Si- 
berian Railway, and after having finished it as far as 
Stretinsk, at the junction of the Shilka and Amur 
rivers, the Russians announce that for the present the 
two thousand versts of the Amur River, from. Stretinsk 
to Khabaroff, will be connected by navigation, and that 
the railway will diverge from Kaidolovo, on the Trans- 
baikal line, to the Chinese frontier, and thence through 
Manchuria to Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 

The addition of the Manchurian Railway to the Si- 
berian line opens up a rich and prosperous part of China 
to commerce, and at the same time gives Russia the domi- 
nating power in that fertile land. It is only a question 
of time when a line must run from Irkutsk to Peking. 
Since the founding of the Russo-Chinese Bank, in 1896, 
the bank has made an agreement with the Chinese gov- 
ernment to build, in conjunction with the East Chinese 
Railway Joint Stock Company, a railroad through Man- 
churia to Vladiyostok and Port Arthur. (On the Rus- 
sian maps given me by Prince Khilkoff the projected 
line extends from Port Arthur to Peking.) 

The terms of the contract between China and Rus- 
sia are that on the expiration of thirty-six years after 
the completion of the whole line and the opening to 
traffic upon it, the Chinese government has the right of 

Continued on page 239.) 
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(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

MANILA, July 20th, 1901.—There has been so much 
misrepresentation concerning conditions in the Philip- 
pines, and there is at present such a determined effort 
being made to create on paper and in speeches an appar- 
ent state of affairs utterly belied by the real conditions, 
that a plain, unvarnished statement of the conditions as 
| found them during the visits paid by General Chaffee, 
his staff and heads of departments to South Luzon and 
the southern islands, between June 8th and 30th, will 
assist to dispel the erroneous popular impression and 
allow all thinking persons to re-form their opinions with 
regard to the government of this ignorant, semi-savage 
people. 

Any one who has read my previous articles on the 
Philippines must know that I am not anti-expansion, 
‘“ ag’in the government,” or in any way in sympathy with 
the more outrageous form of misrepresentation indulged 
in by the Bryan party or the Boston division of Agui- 
naldo’s army, yet I am constrained to quarrel with 
President McKinley’s present “ peace-whether-it-exists- 
or-not ” policy,-and to condemn in no mild terms the 
egotistical manner in which the civil commission is 
usurping all the credit for the improved conditions, wher- 
ever they exist, when to one familiar with the facts the 
credit clearly belongs to the army. 

On our arrival in Manila we found, even among army 
men, two classes, one class asserting vaguely that “ the 
thing is all over and there is nothing more to do,” and 
another class, better informed, which, though it admitted 
improvement in certain districts, yet claimed that in 
many provinces and islands the conditions are just as 
bad as they ever were, and in some cases worse. On care- 
ful investigation the latter opinion proves to be the cor- 
rect one. 

Our first experience on touching at Sorsogon I have 
already related. Our next port was Legaspi, in Albay. 
Legaspi is the great hemp port of southern Luzon, and 
vas for over a year after the Spanish evacuation left in 
undisputed possession of the insurgent Belarmino and 
his troops. During this year of real native “ self-gov- 
ernment ” everything was taxed outrageously to suit the 
whims and meet the financial requirements of Belarmino 
ind his gay officers. Life, property, justice—such as it 
wvas—all depended on his will. On the 23d of January, 
1900, we drove him out of Legaspi, and we are still hunt- 
ing him in the hills. For all this time he has roamed 
the country levying taxes and seizing what he requires, 
while American troops have been powerless to catch him, 
and American influence weaker than his over the native 
population. We have opened the ports, and much of the 
money for native hemp has gone into insurgent pockets. 
And now, with the insurgent leader and his troops still 
in the field, large forces of American troops scattered 
throughout the country sitting on the neck of the insur- 
rection. with no place in the province after a mile be- 
yond Daraga (which lies three miles from Legaspi) in 
Which an armed American can go withoutsdanger to his 
life. or even a party of seldiers without the likelihood 
of a fight, the civil government comes along and estab- 
lishes “ civil government ’—save the mark—over a prov- 
ince which is not yet even under military control! Com- 
ment is hardly necessary. 

What would we think of a man who hired a costly 
staff in hope that one day he would have a business at 
present owned and run by somebody else? And yet this 


is exactly what the civil commission is doing at the 
expense of the United States. Hiring civil public serv- 
ants at good salaries to sit idle, while the military au- 
thorities, by reason of the active resistance to or open 
disregard of American authority, necessarily perform 
the work, is an unwarranted expenditure of public 
money. By declaring the civil authority in power it 
reduces the native respect for the military or actual 
power, and creates a further injustice by accepting the 
credit for what the army is still doing, and will continue 
to do for a year or two more, while in reality these local 
civil officers are more or less idle and in some cases 
harmful spectators. 

From Legaspi we steamed to Calbayoe on the island 
of Samar. Even the pro-civil commission people in 
Manila admitted that Samar is in a bad state. Here we 
met General Hughes, a thin, quiet man with a shrewd 
blue eye. He has the reputation of knowing his business. 
The Filipino general in the field is named Lukban. He 
is said to have 200 riflemen and 2,000 bolomen. We 
had the felicity of a conversation with this worthy 
brother, who is a short, fat, tricky-looking Oriental. His 
chief line of conversation was to place difficulties in the 
way of any suggestions made by General Chaffee for a 
friendly endeavor on the former’s part to induce his 
brother to come in. A few days ago I saw him in the 
palace. He told me he had tried to see his brother, but 
that while only one or two days out he was prostrated 
with a fever, and his companion either deserted him or 
also fell sick, and he failed to come near his brother. 
He explained how impossible it would be to catch his 
brother, the latter being one day here, another day there, 
and just now no man knows where. 

One of the officers at the headquarters neatly de- 
scribed the situation in Samar. “ Take a gun, go out and 
kill the first ten natives you meet, and every one will be 
an insurrecto. With General Chaffee to back him up 
there is no doubt that General Hughes will conquer these 
people, and make the insurrection business unprofitable 
in this island—the ports are closed to trade, and even 
now the shoe is pinching. It would almost be safe 
to prognosticate, however, that Governor Taft has a 
civil-commission-made “self-government scheme” already 
drafted and in a pigeon-hole ready to be applied the mo- 
ment that Hughes has succeeded, while the admiring 
public in the United States will be treated to another 
“triumph of the civil commission.” On close inquiry I 
find that in every place in which the troops have driven 
the insurgents from mountain to mountain, burned their 


law-abiding English people, should of necessity, even in 
its fundamental principles, be applicable to the govern- 
ment of an incoherent, polyglot, and traditionally pirati- 
cal, law-breaking people, is one of the questions which 
the average American forgets to ask when he insists upon 
government by the consent of the governed for the Fili- 
pino. These phrases mean nothing to this people. The 
native has no idea of modern civilization, no conception 
of equality, and alas! but little notion of justice. The 
latter in his experience means legalized robbery by 
church or state, by friars, or governors-general. And yet 
we are told by some that the Filipino—nay, it is urged 
that even the frowsy Igorrote and the tiny Negrito, with 
the instincts of a wildcat, are capable of forming useful 
citizens in the social fabric framed by men like Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams! 

The Presidente of Calbayoe, a queer, round-looking, 
little man, with a grave face and a punctilious manner, 
said “ Yes,” “ No,” and “I hope so” to most of the ques- 
tions asked by General Chaffee. Yes, he was friendly 
himself, but some other Presidentes were more friendly 
to Lukban. Could he not see them and persuade them to 
come over to the American side? He hoped so. Alto- 
gether he was a very circumspect individual, rejoiced in 
the name of Rufino Pido, and had little to say about his 
own and less about his neighbors’ business. General 
Hughes did not even know his name, but always thought 
of him as the Presidente, which shows how much impor- 
tance the general attaches to Presidentes as a class and 
to this one in particular. 

The next town visited was Catbalogan, Samar Island. 
Nothing particular was learned here which might throw 
more light on the situation in Samar. Bogo, island of 
Cebu, was our next stopping-place. Bogo is a military 
sub-post on the island and has been occupied by United 
States troops for nearly two years. The insurgent leader 
is still uncaptured and in the field with his men. He is 
said to have fifty rifles, a large number of revolvers, and 
several hundred bolomen. The people are anti-American 
and not to be trusted. It is not safe for a single Ameri- 
can, even with arms, to go anywhere in North Cebu. Sol- 
diers in bodies varying from three to eight men go out and 
can take care of themselves. It is unnecessary to say any- 
thing further than that this island of Cebu is, and was at 
the time of General Chaffee’s visit, under “ civil govern- 
ment ”’ so called. 

The Sumner next dropped anchor in the beautiful har- 
bor of Cebu. One is tempted to linger over the beauty of 
this old town, its moss-grown fort, and to tell something 


villages that acted as bases of supplies,’and located the. -6f the history and legend which seem to hang over every 


purse and brains of the insurrection—sually finding the 
latter in two or three of the leading ‘citizens of the largest 
town—and rendered resistance. hopeless, in every such 
case the ‘hative has but one recourse. He is told that the 
civil commission is coming, anid With much circumstance 
he decorates himself and’ his “Village with bunting and 
American mottoes; he turns out his women-folk in their 
fiesta clothes, and goes té meet the commission headed by 


a vile brass band. Does the commission believe, and do _ 


you people of the United States believe, that the native, 
just thrashed into submission, has undergone a change 
of heart? And yet the civil commission would have us 
believe that it is composed of just such simpletons! 
Why the Constitution of an American republic, the spon- 
taneous outcome of a movement for greater liberty 
formulated and carried out by an educated, habitually 


old building.. Its modern aspect of busy wharves and 
shipping, from the tiny bancas to the small sea-going 
steamers, telling a story of trade in hemp, sugar, tobacco, 
and copra, is nearly related to the subject of insurrection 
and government. In Cebu, the town, our first impres- 
sions regarding the condition of the island were fully 
borne out. Mr. Hull, Congressman from Iowa, who ac- 
companied General Chaffee on this trip, made close in- 
quiries at Cebu, directly to members of the civil govern- 
ment itself and also to others regarding them. He told 
me afterward that as far as he could learn the civil 
government officials drew their pay and did nothing or 
little else. My own inquiries had elicited similar infor- 
mation. The principal thing which they had accom- 
plished was the turning out of the military headquarters 
(Continued on page 239.) 
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be augmented by no less than three first-class terrors 
of the sea in the shape of that number of torpedo-boat 
destroyers. The first of these, the Bainbridge, was 
launched at Philadelphia on August 28th. The act of 
christening the stanch little craft, of which so much 
is expected, was performed by Miss Louise Adele Bain- 
bridge-Hoff, a great-grand-daughter of the famous com- 
The Bainbridge 
is 245 feet long, 23 feet beam, and has a trial displace- 
ment of 420 tons. She is fitted with quadruple expansion 
engines, and will carry two 3-inch No. 5 calibre rapid- 
fire guns, five semi-automatic 6-pounders, and two tor- 


modore, after whom the vessel is named. 


The destroyer will have four commissioned 
officers and a crew of sixty-nine men. The total cost of 
the vessel was almost $238,000. Our illustrations show 
the three destroyers in line’ just before the Bainbridge 
slid into the water. 


pedo tubes. 


Opening of the Dramatic Season. 


JupDGING from the number ready for production and 
those already before the public which will continue for 
the present season, the dramatization of popular novels 
seems to be on the increase. ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre,” 
“Eben Holden,” “A Gentleman of France,” “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes,” “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” “ The Forest 
Lovers,” “Miranda of the Balcony” (a _ play 
founded on A. E. W. Mason’s book, which deals with 
modern life in England, Spain, and Morocco), are among 
the new dramatizations, all of which, with their elabo- 
rate stage settings, bid fair to be as popular as the 
books themselves. “ David Harum,” to which Mr. Crane 
will devote his Meredith,” in 
which Mary Mannering is starring, ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” 
and “ The Christian” are prominent among the dramas 
which are to be continued throughout the present sea- 


and 


entire season, “ Janice 


son in New York. 

James K. Hackett, who has evolved from leading man 
and star into an actor-manager, is presenting that fa- 
mous “dramatic gem,” “ Don Cesar’s Return,” which 
has been so revised as to make practically a new play. 


THE ‘‘ BAINBRIDGE,” AT THE RIGHT, SLIDING OFF THE WAYS. 








Another play which has been revised is “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” in which J. H. Stoddart plays the leading 
role. Other prominent new plays to be presented in New 
York this “Madame du Barry,” by Be- 
lasco, in which Mrs. Leslie Carter will star; ‘ Quality 
Street,” by J. M. Maude Adams in the 
star part, of course; the Shoals,” by Mr. 
Hazelton, with Henrietta Crosman in the leading 
role; “ The Way of the World,” by Clyde Fitch, in 
which Elsie de Wolfe will star; ‘“ Richard Lovelace,” 
written by Lawrence Irving for E. H. Sothern; “A 
Little Tragedy at Tsin Tsin,” by Mrs. Frances Aymar 


Season are 


Barrie, with 


* Joan o’ 


Matthews, in which Grace George has the _ princi- 
pal character, and “A Message from Mars,” with 
the English actor, Mr. Charles Hawtry, as leading 


man, supported by Mr. Charles Frohman’s entire Lon- 
don organization. This is the most noteworthy im- 
portation of the season, it having had a run of more 
than two years at the Haymarket in London. 
Another new play is “ Rogers Brothers in Wash- 
ington,” which opened at the Pan-American with a 
decided boom, ‘without doubt the cleverest 
farce-comedy and vaudeville hit of the season. 
Frequent rumors are Heard concerning new plays, 
as yet unnamed, which have been written for Julia 
Marlowe, Mrs. Fiske, Amelia Bingham, and others, but as 
yet nothing definite has been learned regarding them. 
Designated by her managers as a “ dramatic find” is 
Miss Kate Hassett, the young “ unknown” leading lady 
in “ The Last Appeal,” who at one bound has leaped from 
obscurity into prominence in one of the most-talked- 
about of this season’s attractions. Ethel Barrymore, 
Virginia Harned (Mrs. E. H. Sothern), Bertha Gal- 
land, and William Faversham are among the newest of 
Miss Barrymore will again appear in 
“Captain Jinks,” Miss Harned will star in “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes,” dramatized by Mr. Miss Gal- 
land, lately graduated from leading lady into a star, 
will play the leading rdle in “ The Forest Lovers,” while 
Mr. William decided suc- 
cess, supported by Miss Julia Opp, in “ A Royal Rival,” 


and is 


“ 


the new stars. 


tose. 


Faversham’s immediate and 
is generally conceded. 

Mr. John Drew, who began his tenth season as a 
star on the 2d of September, under the management of 










































THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER ‘‘ DEUTSCHLAND,” WHICH BROKE THE RECORD—SHE RECENTLY MADE THE RUN 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN FIVE DAYS, TWELVE HOURS, AND TWENTY-THREE MINUTES, 
THE BREST TRANSATLANTIC WESTWARD RUN. 


MISS BAINBRIDGE-HOFF, WAITING TO CHRISTEN 1HE BOAT. 
LAUNCHING TOE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER ‘“ BAINBRIDGE,” ONE OF A FLEET OF THREE.—Pusorocrapas By W. N. JENNINGS. 


A New Naval Terror Launched. 


BeFroreE the first of November Uncle Sam’s navy will 


Mr. Charles Frohman, in “ Second in Command,” i 
sure to go through the season with the same flatterin; 
support from the public to which he has been accus 
tomed during the nine previous years of his successfu 
career. Andrew Mack’s presentation o‘ “Tom Moore’ 
as a hero of romance is sufficiently realistic to caus 
lovers of that celebrated Irish poet to dust the cove 
from long unused volumes of his poetry and read agai 


his choicest gems of literature. JASON. 


An Idyl of the Park. 


Upon the well-worn bench they sit 
Unmindful of who passes. 

Around them sparrows chirp and flit 
Among the leaves and grasses. 
Along the path that skirts their feet 
The babies take their airing, 

And refugees from dusty street 
Stroll chatting, jesting, staring. 


Fond lovers they—within his arm 
She nestles all securely. 

He holds her fast from stress and harm, 
She yields to him demurely. 

What matters gibe or sneer—soft skies 
Of perfect blue are o’er them, 

And seen through one another’s eyes 
The vista opes before them. 


e No doubt her gown is cheap; perchance 

Her hat no French creation; 

Rut naught is lacking to his glance 
Of tender adoration. 

And if the hand that covers hers 
Is calloused, brown, gigantic, 

Her pulse beneath its pressure stirs 
With thrill no less romantic. 


Some urchins scoff; some sparrows chaff; 
A robin carols sweetly; 
A couple turns to look and laugh; 
A nursemaid smiles discreetly. 
And I, in noting the embrace, 
A sigh would vainly smother, 
For, lo, defying time and place, 
Two hearts have found each other. 
Epwin L. Sasin 





If You Feel Irritable 


TAKE Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
Ir makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an 
invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 





Knowledge of Food. 


PROPER SELECTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN SUMMER. 

Tue feeding of infants is a very serious proposition, 
as all mothers know. Food must be used that will easily 
digest, or the undigested parts will be thrown into the 
intestines and cause sickness. 

It is important to know that a food can be obtained 
that is always safe; that is Grape-Nuts. 

A mother writes: “ My baby took the first premiuin 
at a baby show on the 8th inst., and is in every way a 
prize baby. I have fed him on Grape-Nuts since he w:s 
five months old. I also use your Postum Food Coffee for 
myself.” Mrs. L. F. Fishback, Alvin, Tex. 

Grape-Nuts food is not made solely for a baby food by 
any means, but is manufactured for all human beings 
who have trifling, or serious, difficulties in. the stomach 
and bowels. 

One special point of value is that the food is predi- 
gested in the process of manufacture, not by any drugs 
or chemicals whatsoever, but simply by the action of 
heat, moisture, and time, which permits the diastase to 
grow and change the starch into grape-sugar. This pre 
sents food to the system ready for immediate assimila- 
tion. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact that it is 
easily digested, is that it supplies the needed elements 
to quickly rebuild the cells in the brain and nerve centres 
throughout the body. 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE-EXCHANGE MEMBERS AROUND THE WHEAT AND CORN DIALS. 
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> After Many Years 


= 








By Ella M. Filkins. 








THERE were unshed tears in Sylvia Preston’s violet 
eyes as she perused the dainty invitation, and I heard the 
tremulous voice saying: 

“I know, mother, it is wrong for me to wish’so much 
to attend this party. It is no use to think of it. I have 
nothing to wear.” 

Beneath her brave resolve sounded a plaintiveness 
that implanted in my heart a generous purpose. I scarce- 
ly knew how to spare a dollar. My savings for one long 
year amounted to the vast sum of thirty-five dollars. It 
seemed so little, that- I could scarcely make myself be- 
lieve that I could take out ten dollars. 

Winsome, bright Sylvia Preston was the daughter and 
only child of the widow lady with whom I boarded. I 
gave her music and French lessons in part payment for 
my board; and being the only boarder the 
small house could accommodate, I was a 
confidential friend of both mother and 
daughter, and knew that, like myself, they 
had known better days, though, unlike 
myself, there was no bitter tragedy in 
their past. 

Often, when confronted by some need 
that their meagre income could not meet, 
we would jest about a rich Uncle Frank in 
Colorado, a brother of Mr. Preston’s whom 
they knew but little of personally, and 
whose address they could not tell. 

Nobody knew that I intended to give 
When I had resolved 
upon this awful extravagance I put the 


Sylvia the dress. 


ten dollars in my purse and started to 
make the purchase. It must be some 
dainty white material, I decided, for that 
was the cheapest. I would make it my- 
self, and packed carefully away in my 
trunk there were some pearls that I had 
kept as a relic of happy days that were 
mine when I was Sylvia’s age. 

I worked in the secrecy of my room 
early and late, but it was ample récom- 
pense to see the surprised delight upon 
Sylvia’s face when I called her to my room 
on the afternoon of the eventful day and 
introduced her to the finery spread out 
upon my bed. 

She was all dressed for the party. I 
had twined pink roses in her hair, and 
arranged every fold of her dress, before 
I summoned fortitude to take the pearls 
from their box. Then, crushing back my 
pain with a desperate resolve, I opened 
the case, saying, as carelessly as I could: 

““T have some pearls here, Sylvia, I 
am going to lend you for this evening.” 

“Oh, how pretty, and how odd! 
exclaimed. 
such a unique pattern. 
to order, Miss Anna?” 

“Yes, they were a gift to me, years 
ago, when I was your age, Sylvia. The 
giver designed the pattern himself. 


” 


she 
“TI never saw pearls set in 
Were they made 


think I shall never lay aside mourning, 
and probably never wear jewels again. 
These are only appropriate for fair young 
girls like you, dear.” 

Then, fearing to be questioned, I clasped the necklace 
around her throat, fastened the bracelet and brooch, and 
talked hurriedly of the party and the pleasure I hoped she 
would have, till our servant girl came to act as her 
escort. When she kissed me good-night she whispered, 
with an earnest emphasis, “ God grant that you may be 
happy yet, dear Miss Anna,” and went -away with a 
wistful look in her violet eyes that questioned my face. 

A rush of old-time memories came upon me as I fast- 
ened my door and turned to my mirror to see what my 
face had betrayed to those questioning eyes. I had so 
thoroughly stepped from out the present into the past 
that the reflection I saw startled me. A small, frail 
figure; a face that had once been called beautiful, that 
now was colorless, set with deep lines of mental suffer- 
ing and heart-pain, framed in a heavy mass of dark au- 
burn hair; eyes large, hazel brown, and full of sadness; 
habiliments of mourning augmenting the sombreness of 
the reflection. 

“Oh, Sylvia, not for me your whispered blessing. 

“*You drink from out your cup 
The sweetest wine ; 


I have but bitter d 
And lees in mine.’” 


A memorable night seven long years ago from’ my 
mirror had smiled back at me a face radiant with hope 
and joy, a form robed in écru faille, with corsage bouquet 
of rich red Jacqueminot roses. Upon my neck and arms 
was my betrothal gift of pearls. I was happy in an 
acknowledged love that was reciprocated. 

Below, in my father’s spacious parlors, where guests 
were already assembling, one waited for me. The sound 
of his merry laughter was consonant with his joy at the 
prospect of claiming me in a few short weeks for his 
bride. I left the room to preside as hostess of a stately 
mansion upon this betrothal festival, without one cloud 
upon my heart. 
heartbroken. 


I came back at midnight, hopeless and 


My father had unconsciously drifted into the alluring 





I *** Thave some pearls here, Sylvia, I am going to lend you for this evening.’” 


stream of speculation, trusting that the ebb-tide would 
leave him upon an eminence from which he might sow 
broadcast kindly charitable deeds, that in their growth 
would bury beneath them footprints of the false steps 
of his early manhood. 

He was notified that night of the turning of the tide, 
in which his business was wrecked, and he was sum- 
moned as an embezzler to face a tribunal of law and 
justice. 

His reason succumbed to the shock, and, in the midst 
of the gayety, from the library there rang out the sharp 
report of a pistol. My father lay dead by his own act. 
His sinful deeds could only be passed upon henceforth by 
the one Great Judge. And I was alone. 

No mother to share my grief and shame, and no sister 
or brother to lighten it. Mine was not a stoical nature 
that could bravely face such trouble, so I shut myself 
up alone until the funeral, refusing to see éven Frank. 

In a distant city I had a friend to whom T dared ¢on- 
fide all, and under cover of night, making many useless 
changes, to mislead those who might seek me, I went to 
her, leaving behind me a letter to Frank, in which I told 
him that I absolved him from the fulfillment of his 
vows to me, which would release him from sharing the 








burden of my disgrace; that I should bless him and pray 
for him forever, and bade him farewell. 

My friend received me with open arms and a kini|ly 
sympathetic heart. When I had rallied from my utter 
prostration sufficiently to teach, she exerted herself to 
procure me pupils in music, and I soon had a class t)\at 
brought me income ample for my modest needs. The six 
years that followed I had a home in my friend’s hov se, 
she alone knowing that Miss Anna Brown was the miss 
ing Bertha Ralston advertised by her relatives, more to 
save their own reputations than from any interest in 
her fate. 

My sudden and mysterious disappearance create: a 
sensation, no doubt, for a time; then my relatives foi 


my existence. 

My friend and benefactress came to feel that my p. es- 
ence in her home was a comfort and solace to her. Wit in 
a period of eighteen months her two bright and inter: st 
ing children, her all, died of diphtheria, a shock from 
which she never rallied. 

Prompted by my sympathy for her in her bereave 
ment and my gratitude for her kindness to me, I } st 
no opportunity of bestowing upon her every attent.o 
possible. She was wont to say, “ My dear, what a bli ss- 
ing you are to me!” 

When the weary heart had given up life’s strugg]> I 
realized what a blessing she had been to 
me. With a new sorrow to bear, I ti ok 

Preston and 


up my abode with Mrs. 
Sylvia. 

I was still sitting brooding over the 
past, unconscious of the passing hours, 
when I heard Sylvia’s return from ‘he 
party. Then I retired to sleep and 
dreams, in which I was again a joyous, 
happy maiden, bedecked with garlands 
of orange blossoms, intermingled with 
strands of pearls. 

The fisher droppeth his net in the stream, 

And a hundred streams are the same as one ; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream 

And what is it all when all is done? 


The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 
And always the dreaming the dreamer wakes 


I was awakened the following morning 
by a tapping at my door, and Sylvia’s 
voice saying: 

“Miss Anna, please let me in.  |'ve 
something to tell you.” I opened the door 
at once. 

“Oh, Miss Anna, my Uncle Frank has 
come! He was at the party. He is com- 
ing to lunch with us to-day, and wants to 
Make haste and dress, as he'll 


” 


see you. 
come early, I’m sure. 

“Wants to see me?” 

“Yes. Do hurry up, Miss Anna.” 

“ But what can he possibly want of 
me?” 

“To thank you, I guess, for sending me 
to the party. He knows that I could not 
have gone but for your kindness. I (old 
him all about it. That the pearls were 
yours, too.” 

“Oh, well, that will keep. 
this morning, my dear Sylvia, and I will 
be introduced the next time he calls.” 

Only half satisfied she went down 
stairs. I began wearily to dress my-elf. 
The past night’s vigil had left its traces 
upon my spirits as well as in my eyes, and 
I felt in ne haste to leave the quiet of my 
room. 

I heard the door-bell ring, followe: by 
the bustle of an arrival. In a few mo- 
ments Sylvia came, with this extraordi- 
nary message: 

“Uncle Frank says he must see vou, 


Excuse me 


Miss Brown.” 

“ Well, I'll come, then,” I said, thinking it an old 
gentleman’s whim, and not worth a discussion. | sit 
for a few moments longer, then went down stairs very 
slowly. 

It was painful to me, of late years, to meet stran.ers, 
feeling, as I did, to some extent like an impostor, and I 
did not want to be thanked for Sylvia’s dress. I was 
half inclined to turn and run away again to my own 
room, before I had reached the foot of the stairs. 

As I looked through the half-closed door before en 
tering I saw a group in the parlor that arrested my 
footsteps. I could not stir. There was no vener ble, 
white-haired gentleman, such as I had pictured this 
Uncle Frank, now standing with Sylvia at the window. 
This man was tall and handsome, and in the full vigor 
of young manhood. He was saying: 

“ Those pearls you wore last evening were very beauti- 
ful. I—I saw a set like them once. They are very odd. 
Miss Brown’s, you said? ” 

“Yes. She lent them to me for the evening.” 

“ She—she bought them of some one, did she not 

“Oh, no. They were a gift to her from a friend, who 
designed their setting.” 
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“Thank God!” he said, much to Sylvia’s astonish- 


ment. 

{ could endure it no longer. 
teps, 1 went to him. 
“Bertha, my darling! 
ithful lover, as he clasped me in his arms. 
mine again, after many years,” he murmured. 
fo me it seemed like the fulfillment of a beautiful 
um, and I accepted it, like one in a delirium, too 
py to speak. 

But,” said Sylvia presently, “ what is it all?” 

She is my betrothed wife,” he answered, in a voice 
broken with emotion, “ whom I have sought for seven 
long years, but will now keep till death parts us.” 

‘But why didn’t you tell us, Miss Anna?” Sylvia 


Trying to steady my 


” 


That was the cry of my 
“ Mine, 


= 


as d. 

How could I know that your Uncle Frank was my 
Frink?” I said. “And now, how is it? 
no Preston, Frank?” 

No, but my half-brother’s was.” 

Why, to be sure,” said Mrs. Preston. “ We never 
to! | you that Frank was only a younger half-brother. 
Hi- name is Wentworth.” 

Vhen at last we were alone, Frank told me that dear, 
dead father’s name was cleared. Upon a thorough in- 
ve- igation of the business affairs of the firm it was 
found that the guilty one was not my father. There 
we: still left a small sum carefully invested for his only 
ch 'd, should she ever return to A . 

Ve had a quiet wedding in the spring. 
m\ only bridesmaid. We returned to A , and in my 
ol’ home, with Sylvia and her mother, whom we brought 
wit us, I now preside, the happy wife of my first, only 


Your name is 





Sylvia was 





Around the World by Rail. 


(Continued from page 234.) 

redemption, repaying the ‘company for the capital and 
the debts contracted for the needs of the railroad, with 
interest. After a period of eighty years, during which 
time the line is to be exploited by the company, the 
Chinese government is to take gratuitous possession of 
the railway and its plant. 
engineers, of the Manchurian road are Russians, and the 
main office is in St. Petersburg. But the workmen are 
mainly Chinese, of whom 100,000 are now at work. 

‘he route that would join Paris and New York by 
rail runs from Paris to Berlin, from Berlin to War- 
saw, from Warsaw to Amur, from Amur to Behring 
Straits, thence to Vancouver and on to New York. The 
journey to Paris would be about eighteen thousand 
miles. The termini of the Siberian road are St. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, and Moscow. In the time-tables all Si- 
berian trains are shown to be connected with these three 
points, although Moscow is usually thought of as the 
beginning of the road. The sub-divisions of the Siberian 
Railway are in detail as follows: From Moscow to Ba- 
traki, on the west bank of the Volga, the Syrzan-Viazma 
Railway, 992 versts (verst is .68 of a mile) ; the Samara- 
Zlatoust line, from Batraki to Zlatoust, in the Urals, 
906 versts; Zlatoust-Cheliabinsk line, 151 versts. This 
much was finished before the Trans-Siberian part was 
begun, and therefore the real Trans-Siberian Railway 
runs only from Cheliabinsk to Vladivostok. 

‘rom Cheliabinsk the following sections of the Great 
Siberian Railroad are finished or projected: West Sibe- 
rian, from Cheliabi:sk to the Ob River, 1,329 versts, 
opened October Ist, 1896; Mid-Siberian section, Ob to 
Irkutsk, 1,715 versts, opened for traffic January Ist, 
189s: Tomsk branch, 89 versts, to Tomsk University, 
opened January Ist, 1898; Irkutsk-Baikal branch, 64 
versis, to Lake Baikal, finished 1899; Trans-Baikal to 
Stretinsk, 1,035 versts, opened 1900; there are 2,000 
versts of river travel from Stretinsk to, Khabaroff, and 
then the North and South Ussuri sections to Vladi- 
vostok, finished and started running in 1896-7, and ag- 
grevating 721 versts. 

‘the lines not finished, but now under construction, 
are, first, a branch from Kaidalovo, in Transbaikalia, to 
the Chinese frontier, 325 versts; then the Manchuria 
Railway through Manchuria, 2,500 versts, and, lastly, 
a branch of 110 versts from the Manchurian frontier to 
Vladivostok. This latter route is going to be the real 
overland line between Moscow and the Pacific. It is, 
approximately, 8,000 versts from Moscow to Vladivostok 
by the Amur River... The Russians promise us a shorter 
route through Manchuria. When all the present plans 
are finished there will be 10,000 versts of railways unit- 
ing European and Asiatic markets. The Russians prom- 
ise io reduce the journey from London to China from 
thirty-four to sixteen days, and the cost from $250 to 
$100. The revenue of the line already amounts to 
$8,000,000 a year. The expense has been nearly two hun- 
dred millions. The following figures illustrate the enor- 
mous inerease in traffic on the West Siberian road: In 
1896 it conveyed 160,000 passengers, 169,000 emigrants, 
and 10,500,000 puds ‘of various goods; in 1898 it car- 
ried 379,000 passengers, 195,000 emigrants, and 30,000,- 
000 puds of goods. These products are skins, animal 
Products, cereals, and even manufactured goods. 


The head men, officials and 
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The government has been busy organizing churches, 
hospitals, and schools along the route of the Siberian 
road. In one town of 30,000 inhabitants I was shown 
fifty public institutions of charity and education. The 
new university, established in 1896 at Tomsk, has al 
ready about one thousand students. It is designed to be 
the centre of culture for Siberia. I met several of the 
students, and found them interesting and intelligent 
men. They are greatly interested in American ideas 
and ideals. 

It is sometimes thought that there was a good deal 
of American iron used in the bridges and rails, but Prince 
Khilkoff informed me that the engineers were all Rus 
sians and the material was all home manufactured. The 
prince is the imperial minister for ways of communica- 
tion. He told me he was anxious to establish friendly 
relations with America and to meet the Americans in any 
project they might undertake of running steamships 
from San Franciseo to Vladivostok. “ 1 am known,” he 
said, “as the friend of America.” This was the spirit I 
found throughout all Russia. Everywhere the people and 
their rulers are alike anxious to be our friends. These 
great new plans of peaceful conquest will change all Asia, 
and very likely bring what the Czar so much wanted at 
The Hague, a universal and lasting peace. America and 
Russia are naturally friends; the Russians resemble our 
people more than any other European nation. If wise 
and reasonable councils prevail both nations will benefit 
by the traditional friendship which has united them. 


Civil Government in the Philippines. 


Continued from page 235.) 
( d pas 


from a good, large building, in which its departments 
were organized, and the occupation of the building for its 
own use. 

Tagbilaran, island of Bohol. This town is built on a 
small plateau approached from the creek by steep roads 
and stone steps. As a sample of civil government this 
place is probably the most interesting that we visited 
during the whole trip. Every member of the civil gov- 
ernment admitted that the place is in no condition to be 
handled by a civil body. Even in the town itself the 
officers in broad daylight do not care to go around alone, 
and at night, even in twos and threes, they move about 
little and with caution. To walk down the streets toward 
the outskirts at any time is courting attack by bolo or 
rifle. 
he dared not leave his house after dark for fear of assas- 


Every member of the civil government said that 
sination, without an armed guard. In plain words the 
local civil government officials are worse than useless. 
Not only are they powerless to do anything in the way 
of governing, but their presence interferes with the mili- 
tary authorities in the proper handling of the situation, 
and creates the necessity for an, increased guard in the 
town. 

Pedro Samson is the insurgent leader in Bohol. Re- 
cently he was to surrender, but somehow he did not and 
things have taken a turn for the worse. 
have barely one hundred rifles with him, but as all the 
people of the island seem to side with him he can gather 
any amount of men and bolos. 
mation in scraps until the Fiscal, a half-breed Spanish 
native arrived. He is a little tricky, untrustworthy- 
looking man, who contradicted himself several times dur- 


He is said to 


We picked up this infor- 


ing the searching inquiry which General Chaffee “con- 
ducted. 
a considerable number of local celebrities had gathered to 


In the large room of the military headquarters 


meet the general. Congressman Hull sat near General 


Chaffee, while the Fiscal, the padre, and about twenty 
natives completed the group. In the background, near the 
windows, some of the American members of the local civil 
government sat, and several staff officers remained dur- 
ing the conversation. An interpreter was found, and it 
will not be amiss to detail a few of the statements which 
I jotted down in my note-book at the time. 


_ The Fiscal.—** The civil government can pacify the islands 
in two months if they have the authority to negotiate and are 
backed up. At present the civil government is threatened in its 
houses and can scarcely dare to be seen out.” 

General Chaffee.—‘* Then the civil government, it would ap- 
pear, can do nothing at all. As we understand it, a civil govern 
ment never calls upon the military forces unless in case of grave 
necessity.” 

The Fiscal here interpolated that the military author- 
ities and the civil government in Tagbilaran are already 
“at points,” as he expressed it. This was afterward de- 
nied by the American members of the civil government, 
which would lead one to believe that even within that 
body entire harmony does not exist. 


The Fiscal.—‘* There must be either military government or 
civil government, not both.” 

General Chaffee.—‘‘ Very well. Can the troops be withdrawn 
and, in that case, can the civil government assert its authority 
and control the people?” 

The Fiscal.—‘‘ Not at this time. After two or three months it 
might be done if peace were first proclaimed.” 

xeneral Chaffee.—‘‘ Who is to establish peace, and how is it 
to be done?” 

The Fiscal.—‘‘ By augmenting the force to support the civil 
government.”’ 

General Chaffee.—*‘ Then, I think, what he means 1s, that 
troops shall go with members of the civil government everywhere 
to guard their houses and so on.” 

xplained by the interpreter.—‘‘ Need more troops in towns 
to defy threats.” 

General Chaffee.—‘‘ Does he think we need more troops in 
the island?” 

The Fiscal.—‘‘ There are not enough troops in the island.” 

General Chaffee.—‘‘ Where do you want more troops? ” 

The Fiscal.—‘‘ You need more troops to make a general ad- 
vance in the interior. Not for garrison. The small bodies that 
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go into the interior are always avoided. A large force is needed, 
so that the insurgents cannot escape.” 
General Chaffee.—** Can cavalry operate all over this island?’ 


The Fiscal.—** No. There are mountains and very thick woods 
in part.” » 
General Chaffee.—‘‘ Then in two or three months we could 


scour the whole islands? 
Che Fiscal.—** In much less time. The insurgents have never 
been really attacked in force, and, therefore, they think they can 
keep on evading us to all time.” 
Then for a time the conversation turned to more gen- 
It was learned that Bohol is a fine cattle 


island, and largely supplies Cebu. 


eral subjects. 
Sugar, hemp, and co- 
coanuts are the staple products. The Fiscal had been 
bemoaning the fate of the poor villagers who are mo- 


lested by the insurgents. The general asked him what 


the people did to protect themselves against the insur- 
gents. 

“Nothing. Having no arms they either hide or put 
out to sea in boats.” 

** Have they any police force? ” 

“ Only eight or twelve men in each town.” 

General Chaffee expressed his pleasure at having 
spoken with the Fiscal, advised that the civil and mili- 
tary governments and the people all work together, as the 
istands could not prosper under existing conditions. The 


padre was next interviewed. He is a Filipino, a native 


of Cebu and a young, smooth-faced, not very innocent 
looking native. 

General Chaffee.—‘‘ I want to know what the padre preaches.” 

““The padre has preached peace ever since the American forces 
arrived. By permission of the military authorities a message 
was sent out by the church, urging the people to seek peace with 
the Americans. There are thirty-five churches in the island.” 

General Chaffee.—*‘ Are the people of the islands not usually 
very religious and pay great deference to the church?” 

The Fiscal.—‘* Yes; very religious and very careful in the 
reading.” 

General Chaffee.—** Then, are those people not openly dis- 
obeying the church?” 

The padre and Fiscal (together, fortissimo). 
only reaches the people in towns.” 

General Chaffee.—‘‘ Could the padre go all over the island, 
without beine molested? ” 

“Yes; up to this time the church has not been molested.” 


General Chaffee refrained from making the padre any 


* His teaching 


more uncomfortable, but it was obvious that neither the 
padre nor the Fiscal—who seemed to be good friends— 
were enjoying themselves very much, and they appeared 
relieved when the general cleared the room for private 
I learned further that if the 
people in the town of Tagbilaran did not pay tribute to 
the insurgents they would be killed. 


business with his officers. 


Fiscal and na- 
tive Presidente even are said to be in league with the 
insurgents, and pay to have their lives spared. These 
statements were soberly made by American members of 
the civil government and by military men of this post. 
Truly, this Tagbilaran in the island of Bohol revealed 
the strangest muddle that we came across in our tour 
for information: A civil government, avowedly impo- 
tent ; the white members openly distrustful of the brown; 
the brown members claiming friction with the military 
authorities, a claim which was in turn denied by the 
white members, who accused the Fiscal of lying. The 
civil officials afraid to leave their houses after dark; a 
reported plot to murder the officers, and one cireum- 
stance that is a disgrace to the district commander and 


.to General MacArthur for allowing such folly, viz.: a 


gallant captain, of excellent character and splendid serv- 
ice, suspended from active duty here for burning a 
group of houses from which his troops were fired upon! 
His crime is the breaking of this published order, which 
is both idiotic and criminal: “ If fired upon from native 
houses, the officer in command is required to advance and 
ascertain whether such fire is delivered with the consent 
of the property-owner or not, before ordering his troops 
to return it.” 

One brave young officer has lost his life already in 
obeying this insane command. Captain Rowan did the 
sensible thing—returned the fire and burned the houses, 
and now he has a court-martial pending. In the name of 
heaven, when will you people of the United States wake 
up from your maudlin sentimentality about these na- 
tives, cease to sacrifice American lives, whip the creat- 
ures into subjection first, then rule them, govern them 
—call it what you will—but do so with justice and mercy, 
until such time—if that time ever arrives—when they 
may be able to look after themselves? The Constitution 
is not fit for them nor they for the Constitution. They 
are not fit to be subjects of the United States and they 
are not capable of governing themselves. 
need to be exterminated. 


Neither do they 
They need to be ruled, ruled 
with a firm hand, and thoroughly whipped like children 
when they disobey. Give them justice, liberty under law, 
and all that prosperity can bring, but cease to credit 
them with those Western characteristics which make in- 
dependent republics possible, and which no Oriental peo- 
ples possess. SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF RAILROAD SECURITIES, compiled by 
the publishers of the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle, has been issued. This little book gives the gross and 
net earnings for a series of years of the railroads, to- 
gether with the interest charge, so that at a glance one 
can see the surplus over charges. There is a monthly 
range of stock and bond prices for 1900 and to July ist 
of this year; also the yearly range since 1895, and the 
highest and lowest prices for the first half of 1901. 
Another table shows the dividends paid during each of 
the years 1895 to 1900, inclusive, and to July Ist, 1901. 
The statistics cover not only the railroads, but the lead- 
ing industrials. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) BREAKFAST !—Robert E. Lee, New York. 






































A PRETTY FAMILY.—P. H. Henckel, New York, TRILBY, SOUTHBORO LADY, AND ROSE, FAMOUS BULL TERRIER 
PRIZE-WINNERS.—Charles A. Hinckel, Albany, N. Y. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC DOG SHOW—NEW YORK WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF YARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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A CONFERENCE AT CALBAYOE, BETWEEN GENERALS CHAFFEE 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
AND HUGHES AND LUKBAN’S BROTHER, 


CAPTAIN HUTCHESON INTERVIEWING NATIVES IN TAGBI- 
CALBAYOE, 


LARAN, ONE OF THE WORST TOWNS. 
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GENERAL CHAFFEE GOING TO GENERAL HUGHES’S HEADQUARTERS AT CALBAYOE. PART OF THE PRO-INSURGENT POPULATION OF TAGBILARAN, 





























THE PLAZA AT CEBU-CEBU, SHOWING THE OFFICES OF THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT WHICH WERE TAKEN FROM THE MILITARY. 


GENERAL CHAFFEE TAKES MILITARY CONTROL OF THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 


HE FINDS THAT CIVIL RULE IS NOT ALTOGETHER SUCCESSFUL.—PxHorToGRaPHED ror “ LesLiz’s WEEKLY” BY SYDNEY ApaMsoNn.—{SEE PaGE 235.) 
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THE WHEEL AS THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 


finally get back under improved conditions. Why can- 
not 1?” 
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Another Phase of the Labor Problem. 


“1 BELIEVE,” said the young woman, as she took the 
chair that was offered her, “ that you have had some ex- 
perience in the settlement of labor disputes.” 

The lawyer answered in the affirmative. 

“ You are the legal adviser of several labor unions, I 
understand,” she went on. 

Again an affirmative answer was given. 

“ Well,”. she said, coming directly to the point, “ I am 
tired of my job.” 

“Then why don’t you give it up?” he asked. 

“ Ah, there’s the point,” she replied. “ I don’t want to 
give it up; I simply want the conditions improved. I 
want more leisure and more money.” 

** Have you made a demand for this? ” 

* Repeatedly.” 

“ And it has been refused ? ” 

“Not directly, but I have received neither the leisure 
nor the money.” 

“Precisely so,” commented the lawyer, reflectively. 
“Your demands have been ignored, and you wish to learn 
if there is any method of enforcing them without danger 
of losing your place?” 

“ That’s it exactly.” 

“ May I ask if you are under any form of contract? ” 

“T am, but unfortunately the financial clause of the 
contract is not at all specific. In fact, it is distressingly 
indefinite.” 

“ That’s unfortunate, but not unusual,” asserted the 
lawyer. “ Capital frequently gets the advantage of labor 
in this way, but there are other effective methods of gain- 
ing a desired end. Is your position in the establishment 
an important one?” 

“ Decidedly so.” 

“ To fill it satisfactorily requires training and experi- 
ence?” 

“It does.” 

“ That,” said the lawyer, “ simplifies matters consider- 
ably. Experience is hard to replace, and most men know 
it. ‘Have you threatened to quit ?” 

ade “og 

** And the answer ?” 

** Was, ‘ There are others. 

“ Are there? ” 

“ Plenty of them, They don’t know as much about this 
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particular job as I do, but I am satisfied they would jump’ 


at the chance to get it in the expectation of acquiring a 
knowledge of the necessary details later. That’s where 
the trouble comes in. I could bring him to time mighty 
soon if he couldn’t get some one else to take the place. 
That’s why I came to you. I want to find out how I can 
keep others away if I quit.” 

“ There are ways of discouraging them,” answered the 
lawyer with a knowing smile. “ It has been done in other 
cases and no doubt can be done in this. May I ask what 
kind of a position you hold? ” 

“Tam a wife,” said the young woman. 

“ A—a what?” demanded the startled lawyer. 

“A wife,” repeated the woman. “ Don’t you see, if I 
just go about it in the regular way and get a divorce, why 
he’ll get another wife, and then where will I be? Now, in 
the labor world I notice people throw up their jobs and 
prevent other people from taking them, so that they 


The lawyer shook his head dubiously. 

“TI might get a divorce, you know,” she explained, 
“and then ‘ picket’ the house and keep every one else 
away until he’d be mighty glad to have me back on my 
own terms.” 

“Vm afraid it wouldn’t work,” said the lawyer. 


” 


she insisted. 
. 


“ It does with other people, 
“ But the circumstances 











she interrupted. ‘ They 
| want more money and more leisure, and so do I. They 
quit to get it; why shouldn’t I? They make trouble for 
any one who supplants them; why shouldn’t I? If they 
can throw up a job and still keep a string tied to it, why 
can’t 1? Of course there are lots of inexperienced girls 


* Are precisely the same,’ 


4 who would be so glad to get the position that they’d take 


it on almost any terms, but why can’t I sit on the door- 
step and ‘ argue’ with them, or follow him from place to 
place and warn them? A man who has once had a wife 
never will be without one if he can help it, but there is 
such an extraordinary amount of raw material in the 
market that he can usually make one without serious 
trouble or delay. Now, if I could create an artificial 


” 





shortage, so far as this particular man is concerned 

** But the law,” interrupted the lawyer. 

* Won’t permit it, eh?” she inquired. 

“Tm afraid not. However, no doubt we can make a 
case that will enable you to break your contract and give 
up your place.” 

“ Well, I guess not,” she answered. “‘ It may not be 
the best position of its kind, but it’s a whole lot better 
than none. I’m going right back to the house and hold on 
to it, but I don’t think much of your law. It’s mighty un- 
just—that’s what it is! It may look out, for some people 
all right, but it leaves the highest class of skilled labor 
unprotected. I’d be ashamed to have such a law, so there 
now! ” ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


the Driver’s Point of View. 


THE hotel coach was filled with a crowd of happy, jubi- 
lant visitors, and the horses toiled splendidly up the hills. 
As each eminence was reached, and at every turn in the 
road, the crowd would burst forth into cries of wonder 
and delight at the magnificent scenes which burst upon 
their view. The mountain Jehu alone preserved a dignity 
and silence which rather awed the others. At length, 
after a particularly lovely view had been passed, one of 
the guests at the driver’s left hand remarked: 

“You don’t seem to take much interest in the scenery. 
No doubt it’s an old story to you.” 

Thé driver shook his head. “ No, that’s not it,” he an- 
I just don’t care.” Then he leaned a little 
closer and whispered, “ But I knows just how you folks 
must feel. You all come from a long distance just to see 
things, and you’re bound to enjoy it anyhow, so as to get 
your money’s worth and not feel as though you was 
cheatin’ yourselves. Oh,” said this driver in a superior 
tone, “ J don’t mind it when I understand how ’tis.” 


swered; “ 

















‘* Now, Johnny, if you don’t make less noise I'll call—— 


It Was His Turn. 


WHEN Mr. Neverwell came down to breakfast one 
morning recently his face wore that sadly drawn-down 
expression indicating that something was wrong with his 
physical man, and when he drew up to the table he gave 
vent to a slight sigh. When his coffee and cakes were 
set before him, he dallied for a time before eating, but at 
length began slowly to put away a comfortable meal. 

As he was finishing his third cake he chanced to ob- 
serve that his wife was not eating. 

“ What’s the matter, love? ” he inquired. 

“1m not feeling well.” 

“What! You’re not sick, too, are you? 

No reply being offered to this useless query, he con- 
tinued : 

** Now, that’s too bad; it is really. I’m disgusted—no, 
I’m sorry. But what’s the matter with you, anyway?” 

Mrs. N. said she had a headache and was short of ap- 


” 


petite. 

“ Bosh, every bit! ” exclaimed Mr. N. “ Why, you 
just must feel better at once—immediately. Under- 
stand?” 

“How strangely you talk, Henry! What do you 
mean?” 

“I mean,” said Mr. N., his voice sinking into the sigh 
key, “that I’m sick myself to-day. It’s my turn. You 
were sick yesterday, you know, and I’ve everything ar- 
ranged at the office, and I just can’t put it off now. Try 
and brace up, love.” 

Mrs. N, smiled through her pain and said she’d try. 


Hari To Understand. 


LITTLE Jane, aged six, was a terror for asking ques- 
tions. A neighbor died and Jane wanted to go in and see 
the remains. She solemnly agreed to ask no questions. 
When she came home her mother said, “ Did you keep 
your promise? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you say anything?” 

“T only just said I should not suppose that just loos- 
ing the judge’s soul out of him would have made such a 
change in his looks.” 


He Hadn’t Been Dead. 


*SQUIRE WHITE was very ill with fever, and at the 
crisis was reported dead, though instead, he lived through 
it. Uncle Josh, meeting a neighbor of the ’squire’s the 
next morning, inquired with due solemnity when the fu- 
neral was to be. 

“ The ’squire’s funeral? Why, he isn’t dead! ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Uncle Josh. “He ain’t dead? 
Nor hain’t been?” 


Matchless. 
Sue.is a matchless beauty, 
And that she can’t forget. 
A match to make she’s tried for years, 
But all in vain, so it appears 
That she is matchless yet. 
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When Stonewall Jackson 


2 Was Rattled. 


By General H. Kyd Douglas, of General Jackson’s Staff. 























"9 Jackson 


You ask me to tell you my recollection of the startling 
incident at Port Republic, Va., in 1862, in which, in sub- 
sequent history, Stonewall Jackson has been made to ap- 
pear in such varied melodramatic and amusing attitudes. 

It was on the 8th of June, a bright and beautiful Sun- 
day morning. The right before “ Old Jack ” had ordered 
that the troops should remain quietly in camp on the 
Sabbath day, and the chaplains hold religious services. 

His intention was devout, as ever; but it was not the 
only time that this doughty Christian soldier was either 
interfered with, or interfered with his own pious pur- 
poses. His army was encamped at Port Republic, on the 
west side of the South Fork of the Shenandoah River, 
facing the north and Fremont’s army. Just there the 
South Fork divides into north and south branches, and 
in their angle lies the little town of Port Republic, which 
was connected with our army by a traveler's bridge 
across the north branch. 

The south branch, unbridged, was fordable. General 
Jackson had his headquarters at the house of Mr. Kem- 
per, not far south of the village. This, with all caution, 
was unnecessarily risky. Fremont was facing and had 
had an engagement with Jackson’s troops under Ewell, 
and nearly all of our army was facing him. 

Shields with his army was supposed to be advancing 
along the east side of the South Fork of the Shenandoah, 
and General Jackson, on Saturday night, had sent some 
cavalry to watch them and report. 

On that balmy Sabbath morning, before eight o'clock, 
the solemn stillness which seemed to reign about head- 
quarters was broken by the report that Shields’s cavalry 
Was approaching and would soon be at Port Republic, 
between Jackson and his army. It was startling news, 
but the sound of shots soon gave it confirmation. The 
general, who was sauntering about in the morning sun- 
shine, with his “ Little Sorrel” grazing in the field, 
started off as soon as possible with Pendleton and myself. 

Pendleton was sent ahead with orders to the troops. 
Others of the staff followed with disastrous delay. We 
actually passed in review of Shields’s cavalry, and Jack- 
son could have been easily captured, with a little more 
alertness on their part. I recall distinctly the salutes of 
carbines as I passed over the bridge just behind him. 
Crutchfield and Willis, the next of the staff, were capt- 
ured, and Dr. Hunter McGuire only escaped by turning 
back. No others of the staff tried the gauntlet with Old 
Stonewall, but took a position of masterly inactivity at 
a proper distance in the rear. 

What Jackson did and what he did not do, has had as 
many different versions as the imagination and humor 
of the several eye-witness reporters have been able to 
invent. The fact is, the general crossed the bridge with 
the celerity of a John Gilpin, and made for the first 
commanding hill. Seeing the enemy’s gun approaching 
in the east mouth of the bridge, he peremptorily ordered 
it across!—for he would not believe me that it was a 
Yankee gun. A vicious shot from it brought conviction 
to him by tearing up the earth about us. Just then 
Poague, with a piece from his battery, got into position 
near Jackson and in a twinkling a fierce shot from him 
in reply silenced the hostile gun, while Culbertson with 
the Thirty-seventh Virginia came to hand with a shout, 
dashed across the bridge, routed the enemy, and spoiled 
all their sport. ‘ ss 

In connection with this “ bad half-hour,’ some amus- 
ing things really occurred, although not as many as have 
been told. 

When Jackson had scurried across the bridge and was 
mounting the hill he spied what in his excitement he 
took to be a drummer-boy, and hailed him with this sharp 
order ; 


hailed him with this sharp order: ‘ Drummer, beat the long roll.” 


“ Drummer, beat the long roll! ” 

Now, this startled “drummer” was none other than 
Robert E. Lee, Jr., the youngest son of our commander 
in-chief, and a private in Poague’s battery. He had been 
down to the river washing some of his clothes, and was 
struggling up the hill with them on his back in a camp 
kettle. Bob Lee never disobeyed-an order, and doubtless 
he tried to obey this urgent one from “ Old Jack,” but 
whether he succeeded in beating the dong roll on a camp 
kettle full of wet clothes he has never been able satis 
factorily to explain. 

This recalls an incident in the battle of Sharpsburg 
Antietam, when this same young fighter (he was a lad 
of sixteen at the time), still in the same battery, stopped 
to salute his august father as his battery passed on its 
way to stay the fearful advance of Burnside. Seeing the 
boy so begrimed with the powder and dirt of a day’s 
fight that he was searcely recognizable, the old general 
returned “ Bob's” salute smilingly, and hurried him on 
after his company on an attempt desperate and for 
lorn, had not A. P. Hill arrived just in time. 

A generation which has seen field officers and staff 
officers, and even general officers, created at the wave 
of a magic political wand will not find it easy to be- 
lieve that the son of General Robert EK. Lee, and = his 
namesake, was allowed to remain a private in the ranks 
until he fought his way to promotion. But such was the 
case, and no one thought it extraordinary, in those days. 

I have stated, previous to the above digression, that 
Crutchfield and Willis, of Jackson's staff, were capt- 
ured at Port Republic. Crutchfield got away when the 
enemy were driven across the river. Willis also eseaped 
the next day, it is believed through the instrumentality 
of Belle Boyd, the so-called Confederate spy. 1 had 
known her since we were children, and it being reported 
in the Union lines, as it was subsequently in the press, 
that L was the captured staff officer, she used her in- 
fluence to have me so placed and attended that I might 
be permitted to escape. By this Willis profited, and 
came in next day. Miss Boyd told me the particulars 
afterward when | met her. Only recently have I seen 
an article in a Chicago paper describing how I was 
wounded and captured at the bridge, how General Jack- 
son rode up and inquired bluntly of my captors what 
that crowd was doing there, and how he was with equal 
bluntness told that they were attending to their own 
business, and that he had better go on and attend to 
his, p. d. q.; how that as he rode off my captors were 
startled at my amusement that “a Yankee lieutenant 
should curse Stonewall Jackson to his face and order 
him to attend to his own business”; and how a few 
minutes afterward they found he was attending to it 
with a vengeance. 

That some one committed a grievous blunder on the 
Federal side, and that otherwise Stonewall Jackson would 
have been captured or shot, there can be no question. 
There is scarcely an incident of the war that has fur- 
nished more amusement; not one that might have been 
more fatal to the Confederates. As it was, the 8th and 
9th of June saw two bloody battles, in each of which 
Jackson was victor, and there at Port Republic he closed 
his renowned Valley campaign with a clap of thunder. 

It is well known that the dispute between General 
E. B. Tyler and General Sprigg Carroll, as to where 
the blame should be laid for that capital error, did not 
end with the war. 

I came to know both of these officers well, a little 
later. When badly wounded at Gettysburg, and in a 
prison hospital, General Tyler treated me with great 
kindness, and was my friend until his death. The last 
time I saw General Carroll was in 1888, when I was a 
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candidate for Congress. He came on the stand from 
which F was to speak, at Tacoma, shook hands cordially, 
and said he had only come to tell me that he had never 
in his life voted for but one Democrat, General Han- 
cock; that he would vote for me, but never again for an- 
other. He took his departure amid laughter and ap- 
plause. 

I have no doubt he kept his word. He died shortly 
after. 


New Mexico’s Numerous Stone Idols. 


(Continued from page 246.) 

is found so extensively in the voleanic regions, and is 
most easily worked. One small idol, in human form, is 
of material so light that it will float on the surface of 
water. They vary greatly in size, the largest being over 
five feet in height, while the smaller ones do not ex- 
ceed a finger’s length. The great majority are crude 
representations of human figures, but there are also 
images of quadrupeds of various kinds, and also of birds. 
The largest specimen of this ancient sculpture is that 
known as the “Stone Lions of Cochitf,’ in which the 
animals are each six feet long and surrounded by an 
absolutely cireular wall, like some of the druidical re- 
mains in England; but they are carved from the solid 
rock, and, while a most important and interesting relic 
of ancient fetish worship in connection with the chase, 
yet they are immovable and cannot be classed among 
household gods. 

The great majority of the idols which have been ex- 
eavated are in the collection which I have sueceeded in 
making during the last eighteen years, the result of 
almost unceasing labor in exploration and excavation, 
and a large expenditure of time and money in all locali- 
ties which gave promise of containing such historic 
treasures. A large part of this collection is available 
for public inspection in the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety in the old Palace, at Santa Fé, and some of the 
most interesting smaller specimens are on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

The most of the images were individual idols, the ob- 
jects of personal and distinct adoration; but in a few 
cases groups have been found, prepared for combined ar- 
rangement before an altar, and analogous to some of 
those still used in the more secret ceremonies of the 
Pueblo Indians of to-day. From these modern repre- 
sentatives of the race we can learn something, though, 
unfortunately, but little, of the signifies: nee of the vari- 
ous peculiarities or markings of the idols. For instance, 
one which has a large circular protuberance on the 
breast, we are toli, is the God of Benevolence, as shown 
by its “great heart ’; and in others the peculiar posi- 
tions of the arms and hands have special significance. 

The idols of the most usual type are shaped like an 
ordinary square wooden post, varying from two feet to 
five and a half feet in height; the upper part represent- 
ing the head, with eyes, nose, and mouth; the remainder 
of the body being decorated with lines, sometimes hori- 
zontal, more often diagonal, and occasionally arrange: 
in geometrical figures. These ag@iall of tufa. Those of 
another type are a long oval, the upper part represent- 
ing the head, and the arms being carved in three or 
four different positions; a small portion of these, also, 
have carved legs. Another peculiar type, of which none 
were found until fully ten years after the exeavations 
began, consists of heads only, with no bodies whatever. 
These vary in size, from a diameter of three or four 
inches to specimens much larger than the ordinary hu- 
man head. On some of these the features are quite 
elaborately carved, with a variety of expression that is 
often as amusing as it is interesting. Some of these 
heads are flat, while others are globular and of great 
weight. A year ago a few specimens of a new variety 
were discovered, with ornaments resembling crowns on 
their heads, and were instantly christened “ the erowned 
idols.” Less than twelve of this class have been found 
in all, down to this time. 

As previously suggested, none of these idols are ever 
found in the ruins of the large number of Pueblo towns 
destroyed or deserted about the time of the revolution 
of 1680, and which are those most accessible and usually 
visited. They only exist in the ruins of cities destroyed 
centuries ago, 4vhile the aboriginal religion was uni 
versal and before any destruction or hiding of idols had 
occurred as a consequence of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. We may, therefore, with certainty fix the age 
of every such stone idol at not less than three hundred 
years, and many of them are, no doubt, very much older. 
Their varied types not only represent different locali- 
ties, but different phases of advance in art in the same 
locality. No more interesting relics of the ancient -civil- 
ization of America have ever been discovered within the 
limits of the United States. L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 





WHILE we have the profoundest respect for the ven- 
erable ex-Senator who has just been telling the country 
that our acquisition of Porto Rico was a terrible mistake 
and that it will load us up with all sorts of difficulties, 
we have not an atom of respect for that particular opin- 
ion. That may sound like a paradox, but it isn’t. 
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A BROADSIDE VIEW OF “SHAMROCK II.” 
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THE TOWERING MAST OF ‘‘ SHAMROCK II.” 
CLOSE HAULED ON THE PORT TACK. 
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FORGING AHEAD, WITH THE WIND OVER THE 
STARBOARD QUARTER. 
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LIPTON CONVERSING 
WITH A FRIEND. 
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SIR THOMAS, AMID A GROUP OF GUESTS, INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK. ~ 


“SHAMROCK II.” THE CUP-CHALLENGER, AND HER OWNER. 


PHOTOGRAPHED For ‘‘ Lesting’s WEEKLY” sy Its Spectat Artist, RK. L. Dunn, 
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14. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 15. O. H. P. Belmont. 16. John R. Livermore. 17. Mr. August Jay. 


SPEEDING AROUND THE NEWPORT TRACK. 





“\¢ In the World of Sports 








Sloan and His Motors.—Tod Sloan, the famous 
key, posing as the manager of a professional bicycle 
ider and automobile chauffeur, is in a distinctly new 
rdle for even the ever-verdant Tod. Tod has returned to 
this country bringing with him a couple of foreign mo- 
or ears and Fournier, the rider and chauffeur, who 
captured the race between Paris and Berlin. Of course 
Sloan has not abandoned the saddle for the automobile, 
ilthough he intimates that he contemplates an Ameri- 
can branch for the manufacture of a certain foreign 
uutomobile. Sloan believes that the powers that be on 
the English turf will remove the ban from him next 


year, and if this is done he expects to be riding again 
in England. He does not seem to care particularly 
about riding in this country. Sloan expects to make 
the trip between New York and Buffalo and to take 
part in other automobile centests during the year. Un- 
less some friendly power is behind him in his new fad 
the jockey will find that running racing automobiles 
will require a king’s ransom to pay the freight. Four- 
nier gave an exhibition at the Madison Square Garden 
the other night which made the hair of the spectators 
stand on end. The track at the Garden is ten laps to 
the mile and the highest point of the banking is at least 
twenty feet from the floor. It does not require much 
imagination to figure out the appearance of this im- 
mense wooden dish. When a motor tandem is going at 
full speed the tops of the heads of the riders can be 
seen by those standing in the centre of the garden. 
With three or four of these motors flying about the 
track the sight is one which fills spectators with won- 
der. The motors look like infernal machines, emitting 
little flashes of blue light as they circle the track. 

Peter F. McNally, a Boston newspaper reporter, is 
endeavoring to swim from the latter city to New York. 
Mr. MeNally entered the water at the Charlestown bridge 
Sunday afternoon, September Ist, and expected to reach 
the Battery, New York, in thirty days. He is accompa- 
nied by two attendants in dories. MeNally intends to swim 
during the day and rest nights, making landings at con- 





























venient points. Nearly 2,000 people cheered the intrepid 
young man as he entered the water and began his long 
swim, and hundreds of others applauded him along the 
water front as he passed out into the bay. It is Me- 
Nally’s intention to hug the south shore and await favor- 
able weather before rounding Cape Cod. MeNally’s repu 
tation as a long-distance swimmer is world-wide. Two 
years ago he attempted to swim across the English 
Channel, and, when in sight of the French shore, col- 
lapsed. He once swam from Boston to Nantasket Beach, 
a distance of over twenty miles. He has a number of 
medals for life-saving and is an all-round athlete. Should 
MeNally succeed in his attempt he is promised a rousing 
reception in New York. 





PETER F. McNALLY, SWIMMING FROM BOSTON TO NEW YORK. 


International Athletics.—The coming games be- 
tween the athletic teams of Yale and Harvard on one 
side and Oxford and Cambridge on the other to be held 
at Berkeley Oval promise to be unusually close and 
exciting. National pride would, of course, promise an 
easy victory for the American colleges, but knowledge 
of facts and records would indicate one of the closest of 
international contests we have had in years. Of course 
the games will be well worth witnessing, but from a 
purely sporting point of view how much better would 
be a meeting between the best college amateurs from 
each side of the Atlantic. There are few national cham- 
pions on either team. The Englishmen are believed to 
have the better runners in the half, mile, and two-mile 
runs. Clapp, of Yale, and Converse, of Harvard, ought 
to do well in the hurdles. Still athletic critics admit 
that the contest ought to be close throughout, and they 
will be satisfied with a victory for Yale and Harvard 
even by the narrowest margin. That the Englishmen 
will be shown every courtesy and, if they can, and do win, 
they will be applauded just as heartily as if our own 
lads were the victors, goes without saying. 

Women Golfers.—The West promises to send three 
and probably more women golfing experts East this year 
to take part in the championships which will be held at 
Baltusrol, N. J., in October. Miss Bessie Antheny, the 
Western golf champion, will be one of the party, and those 
who have seen Miss Anthony play this year say that she 
has improved in her game and that in spite of the poor 
success of the Westerners to date she will make a bold 
bid for the trophy. Miss Anthony is a member of the 
Glenview Golf Club, and recently reduced the record 
on the Exmore Golf: Club course, near Chicago, from 
98 to 96. Friends of Miss Genevieve Hecker, however, 
believe that the woman champion of the Metropolitan 
Golf Association will be more than able to keep the 
championship in the East. Miss Hecker was taught the 
rudiments of golf by George Strath, former professional 


of the Dyker Meadow Club, and she has copied his style 





admirably. Miss Hecker, unlike most women golfers, 
plays a long ball, having the stroke of the typical Scot 
to a greater extent than probably any other woman 
golfer in the country. The average woman is given to 
short, choppy swings, which retard her real progress 
toward golf perfection. 

Sporting Classics.—The great American public is 


fond of classics and will spend its money without stint 


to be present. This applies to horse racing, foot-ball, 
trotting, automobiling, tennis, golf, prize fighting, and 
to practically every branch of sport. And yet the ree 


ords will show that the results in classics are generally 
disappointing. This was particularly true of the re 
eently-run Futurity, captured by John E. Madden, that 
most astute turfman, with Yankee, the mighty son of 
Hanover and Correction. Yankee certainly has the 
breeding and Mr. Madden is ambitious to send him to 
England and enter him in the English Derby next year. 
If an American-bred colt by that magic name should win 
the English classic a cheer would go up which would ring 
from Boston to San Francisco. W. C. Whitney is cred 
ited with owning a part interest in Yankee, as he does in 
Blue Girl, so the defeat of his costly Nasturtium was not 
as galling as it would have been otherwise. That A. 
Featherstone, who controls the services of Winnie O’Con 
nor, who rode Yankee, should receive $9,000 for allow 
ing O’Connor to ride the winner, illustrates the liberality 
of American turfmen of the present day. 

Automobiles on Tracks.—It did not require the 
automobile tournament at Newport recently to illustrate 
the fact that the big machines cannot be raced success 
fully on the ordinary running or trotting tracks. This 
was shown at Guttenburg and Trenton a year ago. At 
Newport the track was even worse, as it was only half 
a mile in circumference. To successfully race the big 
machines on a mile track the turns will have to be banked 
in the same proportion, or more, as they are thrown up 
on the bicycle tracks. Otherwise the wheels will skid at 
the turns, making speed dangerous in the extreme. There 
is some talk of building a track of this sort out on Long 
Island, and W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and other members of 
the Automobile Club of America are said to be behind the 
scheme. Society is interested in the machine, and so long 
as that interest does not lapse, the expense will not 
count. GeorGe E. STACKHOUSE. 





























Cc. S, TITUS, WINNER OF SENIOR SINGLES, MIDDLE STATES 
REGATTA. 
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PRINCE CHUN, IN HIS IMPERIAL CHAIR, PASSING UP NANKING ROAD FROM THE STEAMER AT SHANGHAI, 
Photographed for ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.” 


The Journey of Prince Chun. 


Tue Emperor’s younger brother, Prince Chun, a youth 
of nineteen years, has set out on his mission of apology 
to Germany. It is unique in the history of China that 
one of royal blood should travel beyond its borders, or 
even far from the imperial court. Very possibly this de- 
parture from the conservatism of the past marks the 
coming of an epoch of Chinese progress and development 
such as hitherto has been unknown. It is believed that 
one so near the Chinese throne cannot come into contact 
with Western nations and return without an acceptable 
influence being exerted on the future of his own country. 
Those who have come into contact with the prince have 
been much impressed in his favor by his quiet, unpre- 
tentious, and unassuming manner, his intelligent and at- 
tractive appearance, and by the evidence which he shows 
of the dignity and solemnity with which he regards his 
present mission. With admirable taste he has declined 
to countenance any festivities or demonstrations in his 
favor, maintaining that his travels should be shorn of all 
these until he has executed his mission. When that shall 
have been completed, he has been invited by the foremost 
governments, including our own, to visit their shores, and 
it is to be hoped that he will thus extend his journey and 
assimilate valuable lessons in human progress. It should 
be remembered that all the terrible experiences of last 
year were opposed to the Emperor’s desires. The latter 
was practically a prisoner in the hands of the Empress 
Dowager, and thus, in visiting the Western nations, 
Prince Chun represents a monarch who is predisposed to 
ideas of modern progress, and one who, so soon as his 
hands are loosed, will amply demonstrate them. He rep- 
resents an Emperor who, if he could, would have pre- 
vented all the tragedy and bloodshed, the memory of 
which is still fresh in our minds, and for this reason, if 
no other, the hearts of the Western people should warm 


toward this youth of royal blood who has set out upon 
such an eventful journey. 

Prince Chun’s arrival at New York may be expected 
in a few weeks. It is the talk of Chinatown, and the 
wealthy merchants of that quarter will contribute lib- 
erally for a great Chinese celebration, in which millions 
of fire-crackers will be exploded as the prince is escorted 
from his steamer along the principal streets to the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The Chinese consul hopes to have 5,000 
Chinamen in the procession. Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese 
minister, will come on from Washington to welcome the 
prince, and city, State, and national officials will be 
asked to be present. Nearly two dozen mandarins and 
Chinamen of high degree accompany the prince, who is 
only nineteen years old. His wedding is announced to 
take place after his return to China, but the members of 
his suite, all with high-sounding titles, are still eligible. 


New Mexico’s Numerous Stone Idols. 


Every one is familiar with the great stone sculpt- 
ures of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, either 
from pictures or from the excellent casts of some of the 
most important in our leading museums, and, perhaps, 
may remember that Prescott tells us that the humblest 
dwellings before the invasion of Cortez were furnished 
with little graven images, which were their household 
gods. But that any such stone idols exist in the United 
States will be news to the generality of readers. And 
yet the migrations of Toltecs and Aztecs were from the 
Northwest, and those moving nations tarried for long 
years on their pilgrimages in Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, and not only left many an enduring monument 
of their sojourning, in the vast ruins which astonish the 
traveler in those regions, but a part of their own people 
remained when the main bodies passed on to the South, 
and their descendants are still seen in the Pueblos of 


PRESIDENT SHAFFER ADDRESSING A GREAT AUDIENCE 
AT CASCADE PARK, PENN. 


New Mexico and the Moquis of Arizona. So that amon; 
the ruins of the deserted cities of New Mexico, whic! 
were once the centres of this vast population, we might 
expect to find stone images somewhat analogous -t 
those of Mexico. And history bears out this idea, fo 
Antonio de Espejo, the first Spaniard to give us a de 
scription of New Mexico from any but a military stand 
point, in the narrative of his celebrated expedition i 
1583, tells us that “ many idols which the Indians wor 
shiped were found in this province,” and repeatedly 
alludes to the fact in his descriptions of various locali 
ties, that “the inhabitants worshiped idols,” or, “ they 
worshiped idols in the manner of their neighbors.” 

That the modern traveler has not found them arises 
naturally from the long religious domination of the 
Franciscans, who destroyed every such image in New 
Mexico as a vestige of-idolatry, just as Archbishop 
Zumarraga made a holocaust of all the ancient historic 
picture-writings of the Aztecs in Mexico, and the great 
Omar destroyed the literature of the East in the Alex 
andrian library. But, within the last eighteen years 
over a thousand specimens have been excavated, mostly 
from the ruins of cities deserted before the Spanish oc- 
cupation, where they were left when the inhabitants 
were so hurriedly driven out, by fire, as to have no time 
even to carry with them their most sacred objects. In 
nearly every place where they have been found buried in 
the fallen walls and débris of the old structures, they 
are accompanied by charred timber and _ half-vitrified 
ashes, which tell the story of rapid destruction. 

These idols are of very distinct types, each locality 
having its own characteristic forms. The material 
naturally varies with the class of stone found in the 
vicinity; some are of granite, some of marble, and the 
largest number are of volcanic rock, some of hard lava, 
and others, including the largest, of the soft tufa which 

(Continued on page 243.) 












































MEXICAN STONE IDOLS FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
EX-GOVERNOR BRADFORD L. PRINCE. 


ITRRIGATING FLUME, FED BY MOUNTAIN STREAMS, IN THE CACHE VALLEY, UTAB. 
(See editorial contribution by Senator Warren.) 
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CARING FOR 50,000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT ON A KANSAS PRAIRIE. 


Too Much Wheat in Kansas. 

For the first time in its history Kansas has more 
wheat than it knows what to do with. Not only are the 
gyanaries and bins running over with grain but the ele- 
vators are filled and the farmers are still bringing it 
to market by hundreds of thousands of bushels. The 
long dry weather was, in a sense, a bonanza for wheat- 
Much of the grain was so heavy that it fell to 
the ground and would have been lost had there been wet 
weather. But with the long, hot, clear days every straw 
could be gathered, most of the farmers running the 
threshing machines into the field and hauling the grain 
from the shocks to the machine. 


raisers. 


The grain has all been 
of the best quality and the yield from twenty to thirty- 
Not less than 80,000,000 bushels 
will be gathered and the high price is giving the farm- 
ers a fine income. 


five bushels per acre. 


As the strings of wagons came to market in the wheat 
belt the railroads were swamped. They could not furnish 
cars and the elevators were soon filled to overflowing. 
Even in the small stations twenty to thirty teams were 
waiting to be unloaded all day through the latter part of 
the threshing. The buyers finally began piling the grain 
on the prairie. Great heaps of 30,000 to 50,000 bushels 
have been stored on the open sod, and there they will re- 
main until such time as cars can be secured in which to 
ship the grain. The sun does not hurt it, no one can 
steal it, and so little rain falls during the summer that 
there is practically no danger from that source. Some 
enterprising buyers have secured circus tents and placed 
them over the piles, making curious features of the 
prairie landscape. 

The largest acreage of wheat that has ever been sown 
is being put into the ground on the plains. The failure 
of the corn this season has made it possible to use much 
of the corn ground for wheat without replowing. The 
wheat binders are used to cut the stalks for feed and 
the drill follows, putting in the new crop. New seed 
is being imported by the farmers, some of it coming 
direct from Russia. Stronger straw and more hardy 
roots are sought, and no expense is spared to get the best. 
If the predictions of certain weather experts that there 
will be several more years of hot summers—and presum- 
ably corn failures—come true, the Kansas farmers will 
be prepared to make up the deficiency with bounteous 
wheat yields. ©, Bi: &. 


How To Redeem the Arid West. 


(Continued from page 230.) 

Eden to water the garden.” Irrigation undoubtedly. 
Ancient India, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the old Moor- 
ish kingdoms in Spain and Africa, fostered and main- 
tained irrigation systems, and the evidenves remaining 
of the mode of living of the prehistoric peoples in our 
own country, notably in Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and Arizona, show conclusively that land irrigation 
fornied part of their agricultural methods. 

Failure of our general government to aid in the work 
of land-reelamation in the West has not wholly served 
to prevent such reclamation. For over a quarter of a 
century the hardy pioneers of the West have been vigor- 
ously engaged in the herculean effort to subdue the ad- 
verse forces of nature, and in thousands of valleys hun- 
dreds of thousands of productive farms and ranches bear 
fruitful testimony to their industry. Despite inharmoni- 
ous land laws, many individual capitalists, Jand com- 
panies, colony associations, and other organizations have 
expended large sums of money in irrigation enterprises 
and land-reclamation systems in the West. The Pecos 
Valley enterprise in New Mexico, the Greeley colonies 
in Colorado. the Cody land-reclamation svstem, and the 


Wheatland colony in Wyoming are examples of these un- 
dertakings. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY AT HIS FARM NEAR MINERVA, 0.—ON THE LEFT IS HIS FARM 
MANAGER, JACK ADAMS, AND ON THE RIG. T ARE COLONEL MYRON HERRICK 


AND SON, SECRETARY CORTELYOU, AND DR. RIXEY. 


But, while much has been accomplished by individual 
ranchmen and farmers, and by land-reclamation com- 
panies, the results are infinitesimal compared with what 
may be done if the general government lends adequate 
help. The hydraulic systems required to store the spring 
floods at the heads of the Missouri, the Rio Grande, the 
Arkansas, the Platte, the Colorado, the Gunnison, the 
Snake, and other rivers of the West can be undertaken 
only by the general government. Under our present land 
laws no adequate return can be assured upon capital in- 
vested in such works by private enterprise. 

The people of the West have been before Congress for 
many years asking aid for irrigation and arid-land ree 
lamation. They have been granted limited appropria- 
tions from time to time for surveys of reservoir sites, 
stream measurements, and for investigation of the gen- 
eral subject of irrigation. But Congress persistently has 
refused aid for construction of irrigation works. The 
money thus far appropriated for investigation and sur- 
veys, and expended under direction of the Geological 
Survey, the engineer corps of the United States Army, 
and the Office of Irrigation Experiments, has been pro- 
ductive of results demonstrating beyond cavil that mill- 
ions of acres of lands now used only for grazing, or 
wholly arid and worthless, may be reclaimed by irriga- 
tion and made to produce profitable agricultural crops. 
The surveys have brought to notice many available reser- 
voir sites in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
other Rocky Mountain States in which the great rivers 
of the West have their source. 

The time is opportune for the utilization of the arid 
lands of the West. The phenomenal growth of the man- 
ufacturing industries of the country during the past four 
years affords opportunity for increased agricultural pro- 
duction, which should keep pace with growth in other 
lines of industry. Opening the markets of the Orient 
will absorb the agricultural products of the West and 
thus relieve the East from that fear of Western competi- 
tion which has heretofore been the potent factor in 
arousing the opposition of the East and middle West to 
developing the resources of the Arid West by govern- 
ment aid. 

The reservoir sites located by the Geological Survey 
and engineer corps of the army should now be taken 
by the general government; storage reservoirs should be 
built thereon, and the flood waters of the great streams 
of the West impounded for use in irrigating and reclaim- 
ing the vast areas of arid lands below. Many of these 
reservoirs can be built by the expenditure of compara- 
tively small sums of money. No expenditure of govern- 
ment funds could bring surer, speedier, or more general 
beneficial results than these appropriations. Although 
its requests for these appropriations have been persist- 
ently and, sometimes, it is thought, ungraciously denied, 
the West will continue modestly to press its claims for 
recognition, and will endeavor to convince the East and 
South and the middle West of the reasonableness and 
justice of these claims, and will persist in keeping them 
before Congress until an economical, practical, and com- 
prehensive plan of governmental arid-land reclamation is 
adopted. 


The Dials that Speculators Watch. 


ALL interest in the New York Produce Exchange cen- 
tres in one corner of the room, where the quotations are 
received and the buying and selling take place. The 
most noticeable thing to the visitor in the galleries is 
the ring where transactions are effected, but his eye soon 
fixes itself upon a rostrum-like desk on one side of the 


ring where two boys are busy all day. One wears a 
straw hat and is more industrious apparently than his 
companion. He is pegging away at a ticker in front of 
him, and his activity is always a matter of consequence 
to the brokers in the circle about him. It takes a mo- 
ment for a stranger to discover what it all means. There 
are so many clocks in the room that it is almost confus- 
ing. The dials are not strikingly different from ordinary 
clocks, and besides they have a long hand and a short 
hand that are misleading. A close inspection shows, 
outside of the circle of 
others which contain fractions and that the hands are 
moved to and fro to indicate the last quotation. This is 
done automatically in response to the keyboard operated 
by the boy. The dials represent other markets than New 
York, and give the last quotations in corn and wheat 


however, that units there are 


The hands are not always moving, and sometimes, when 
the market is dull, one can watch a long time without 


noticing a change. Then again the boy becomes exceed- 


ingly busy and the pointer jumps to and fro rapidly, as 
it did recently during the exciting rise in corn. 


An Enviable Reputation 


undoubtedly enjoys the Grand Hotel de Rome, of Berlin, Germany. 
A half century with momentous changes has passed and gone, yet 
this hotel continues still in the lead, and, with isolated exceptions, 
is the first in Berlin. The proprietor has expended money with a 
liberal hand, and improved the house up to modern requirements. 
Herr Mihling is one of the most generous of landlords in Ger- 
many, and certainly an ideal host. He buys the best in tie daily 
markets, and his clever maitre d'hétel accomplishes the rest; ac- 
cordingly, Muhling’s restaurant is a rendezvous for epicures. In 
addition, he keeps a large cellar, with a variety of choice vintages, 
and certain labels of rare harvests have been in his possession for 
over a quarter of a century. The initiated, familiar with these 
facts, lose not time in selecting this house; hence, the Grand Hétel 
de Rome is crowded with the élite, and particularly Americans, 
this summer. Its favorable position Unter den Linden, and facing 
the imperial residence, with all the life and gayety of Berlin pass- 
ing its windows, undoubtedly constitutes one of its chief attrac- 
tions, and invites a fine clientéle from both continents. 


In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the basis 
for all beginnings. What is required, then, is the best 
possible milk product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile, and guarded against con- 
tamination. 





WEAKNESS turns to strength with the use of Abbott’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. Grocers and druggists. 


Muscular Pastor. 


MUSCLES BUILT UP BY COMMON-SENSE HABIT. 
“For years I have not been able to drink coffee, as 
No 
one loved coffee more than I and it was a severe trial to 
abandon its use. 


it made me very nervous and gave me a headache. 


Nearly three years ago I saw Postum 
Cereal Coffee advertised and concluded to try it. 

“T have been so well pleased with it and its healthful 
effects that I have used it ever since. 
with me when I visit other places. 


I carry packages 


“When 1 began to drink Postum, my muscles were 
flabby, as my habits are sedentary, but for the past two 
years my muscles have hard and I never felt 
stronger in my life than I do now at sixty years of age, 
and I attribute my strength of muscle to constant use of 
Postum. I drink it three times a day. I feel so enthusi- 
astic about Postum that I cannot recommend it too 
highly wherever I go. Wishing you great success, yours 
truly, Rev. A. P. Moore, 474 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, 
NY.” 

The reason Postum builds up the human body to a 
prime condition of health, is that when coffee is left off, 
the drug effects of the poison disappear and the elements 
in Postum unite with albumen of the food to make gray 
matter and refill the delicate nerve centres all over the 
body and in the brain. This sets up a perfect condition 
of nerve health, and the result is that the entire body 
feels the effect of it. 
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No detail too fine. 


will increase the 











FREDERICK D. TAPPAN, THE 
EMINENT: FINANCIER. 


Proposals for 


$3.000.000.00 
3% Corporate Stock 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Exempt from all Taxation in the State of 
New York except for State purposes. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, 
AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS ARE 
AUTHORIZED BY SECTION 9 OF ARTICLE 1 OF 
CHAPTER 417 OF THE LAWS OF 1897 TO INVEST 
IN THIS STUCK. 


SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, at his office, No. 280 Broadway, in the City of 
New York, until 


Monday, the l6th day of Sept., 1901, 


at 2 o’clock P. M., for the whole ora part of th#tollow- 
ing described Registered Stock of the City of New York, 
bearing interest at the rate of THREE AND UONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum, to wit: 
$3,000,000 00 CORPORATE S\OCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF RAPID TRAN- 
SIT RAILROAD. 
Principal payable November 1, 1949. 
A Deposit of TWO PER CENT. (in money 
or certified check on a National or State 
Bank in the City of New York) requi 
For fuller information see CITY RECORD. 
to be procured at No. 2 City Hall. 


BIRD S. COLER, Comptroller. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PEs e aus, COMPTROLLER’S 
OFFICE 


AUGUST 31, 1901. 
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OIL—SMELTER-MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


> Bankeis, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 


> Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange and 

Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 

» 68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 

> DIVIDEND-PA YING MINING, OIL 

> AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 

> AND UNLISTED,OUR SPECIALTY, 

» Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 

the large profits of legitimate mining, oiland smel- 

> ter investments, subscription blanks, full particu- 

> lars, etc., sent free to any interested on application. 

>» BRANCHES — Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

» Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New 

> Haven.Conn.; Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., St. 
John, N. B., Montreal, Toronto, and London, Eng. 

4 John, N. B., M 1, T d it E 


OOO 990999999000 00909000 000 
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THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
10 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PLASTIGMAT £-6.8 














The Perfect 
Photo Lens 


The latest product of the optician’s skill. 
No shutter too fast for it. No day too dark. 
No subject too difficult. 


Bausch 6 Lomb 
Optical Co. i" 


are the originators and makers. It can be 
had on any make of camera. It will fit 
any camera now provided with a lens and 
pleasure and quality of 
your photography immensely. 


SPECIMENS OF PICTURES MADE WITH 


PLASTIGMAT [-6.8 MAILED FREE. 


{[NOTLICE,—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Les tiE's 
Week.y. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose 
a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces- 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di- 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests.] 

Two decided and directly opposite opin- 
ions of the future of the stock market are 
held, and, strangely enough, some of the 
strongest and oldest speculators are ranged 
on each of the respective sides. One is that 
the market will be fluctuating, uncertain, 
weak and declining during the remainder 
of the year, and especially toward its 
close. Those who hold to this opinion 
believe that stocks are too high to jus- 
tify another rise. The opposite opin- 
ion is that we are to have a decided 
renewal of the bull market, and that 
this may carry everything, especially the 
industrial stocks, much higher. Those who 
believe in such a movement justify it by 
pointing out the many evidences of an 
extraordinary and uncontrollable specula- 
tive spirit among the masses of the people. 
The American is naturally a believer in 
chances, a speculator, or, in other words, 
a gambler. The great movers in Wall 
Street on the bull side, realizing this 
fact, propose to take advantage of it. 
They have tried the experiment lately once 
or twice of putting up prices for a day 
or two, and have found that it could easily 
be done and that the public, though still 
loaded with stocks, stands willing to take 
another flyer to even up losses or to add 
to profits. 
sanguine temperament, and who believe 
that the prosperity of the country justifies 
a further development of Wall-Street 
speculation. I have been inclined to take 
the view of the conservative element, for, 
in an experience of nearly a quarter of a 
century on Wall Street, I have never 


This is the view of some of 


known a rise to follow on the heels of an’ 


abnormal bull movement. I cannot con- 
ceive that we are to have a protracted 
movement in the direction of higher prices, 
and I realize that prosperity cannot al- 
ways attend us, but that adversity will 
some day have its turn. The failure of 
the corn crop is certainly not a bull factor. 

** B..” Springfield, O.: None of the parties has 
a high rating. 

= B.,” Columbus, O.: I am unable to give you 
the information you seek. Little or nothing is 
known of the company on Wall Street. 

*G.,”’ Scranton, Penn.: I think well of the Fort 
Worth and Denver City 6s, around tos. All rail- 
road bonds of roads making good returns are 
strongly held. 

**S.,” Hillsdale, Mich.: Very little is known 
of the company. I do not believe that its process 
of reducing ores is any better than others in com- 
mon use. No stamp. 

* Bear,” St. Paul, Minn.: The Missouri Pacific 
holds nearly $50,000,000 of investment securities 
in its treasury, from whieh it receives an annual 
income of nearly $2,000,000. It can, therefore, 
sustain something of a loss by the failure of the 
corn crop without showing it. 

“S.,” Jersey City: If the statements of its 
officers, as given to me, are honest and trvth- 
ful, yes, though there is fear that the pending 
decision of the highest court may be averse to the 
property. (2) There are no Wall Street transac- 
tions in the mining stock you mention, and I can- 
not obtain reliable information regarding it. 

“G. H. W.,”? Hammondsport, N. Y. would 
have nothing to do with the “ Investors’ Fund” 
of C. A. Mackey & Co., or with any concern that 
offers to share your profits but not your losses. 
Common sense points out that a guarantee of 4 
per cent. monthly returns on an investment, 
when money in New York loans at 4 per cent. a 
year, should not for a moment be considered. 

“Lamb,” Portland. Me.: The recent disclos- 
ures regarding the Tripler Liquid Air Company 
ought not to surprise those who were bamboozled 
into purchasing the stock. The announcement of 
the discovery of liquid air was promptly followed 
by the flotation of several liquid-air companies, 
just as wireless telegraph companies are now be- 
ing exploited, and as gold and copper mining 
px have been played upon the public for 
many years. 

“FE. H. M.,” Cincinnati: Republic Steel pre- 
ferred ought to be good for a short-time invest- 
ment. Its absorption by United States Steel is not 
beyond possibility; in fact, the recent effort to 

rove the contrary and to depress the stock, many 
Colleve. was for the purpose of enabling insiders 
to purchase it. (2) I would prefer Amalgamated 
Copper, Anonymous inquiries are not answered 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 














SAMUEL RFA, OF THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC DIRECTORATE, 


in this column. All communications are abso- 
lutely confidential. 

“A.,” Pittsburg: Crucible Steel has $25,000,000 
of preferred and $25,000,000 of common stoc¥. 
the latter water. It claims to represent 5 per 
cent. of the output of crucible coal in the Cfnited 
States. It pays 7 per cent. on the preferred and 
appears to be doing a good business. It only 
needs a rumor that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration may take it in, to advance it, especially 
the common. No speculative interests have taken 
the stock up, and that is why it has been sa 
stagnant. 

“J. G.,” Berwick, Penn.: Royal Baking Pow- 
der preferred is a good industrial stock, but, of 
course, must not be regarded as a permanent 
investment, for the success of the powder may 
run out after a while, as such things do. The 
fact that the common stock is closely held at 
high figures justifies the conclusion that the pre- 
ferred is pretty safe. (2) The American oe ged 
tion Company's stock is hardly of the kind that 
I would recommend, excepting for those who 
wish to take their chances in speculation. (3) 
Not very good. No stamp inclosed. 

** Banker,” St. Paul, Minn.: No safer or bet- 
ter speculative and investment opportunity is 
offered, in my judgment, than can be found in 
the British consols now selling at almost the 
lowest point they have touched since 1870. (2) 
It is reported on the Street that the underwrit- 
ers of the United States Steel Corporation suc- 
ceeded in disposing of a large part of their hold- 
ings before the recent break in the market, and 
that on every rise they sold what they had pur 
chased on declines to support the market. This 
is an important fact, for it means that the Mor- 
gan combination is not carrying such a heavy 
load, after all, as many had believed. 

“L.,”’ Jamestown, N ’.: I do not regard 
Crucible Steel preferred or any of the other iron 
and steel stocks as a safe permanent investment, 
considering the peculiarly sensitive nature of the 
iron business in times of depression. (2) ‘* The 
United States Steel Company” of Boston is a 
small corporation and must not be confounded 
with *“‘the United States Steel Corporation”’ of 
Mr. Morgan, the billion-dollar affair. I do not 
advise the purchase of the stock of the Boston 
concern, which has been generously advertised 
for sale and which has started out by paying un- 
usually heavy dividends for a new concern. (3) 
United States Envelope preferred is.a good spec- 
ulative industrial. I do not deem it a safe per- 
manent investment. No stamp. 

“ Doubter,”’ Bristol, Conn.: Missouri Pacific 
is a dividend-payer, whose earnings are far in 
excess of the amount of dividends paid. I re- 
gard it as a good investment security of its 
class; not, however, as good as a bond or as 
some of the old and well-established dividend- 
payers. Norfolk and Western preferred, I think 
most favorably of. (2) The last dividend on 
Rock Island of 1% per cent. was paid on the 
first of August, and on St. Paul common of 3 
per cent. April 25th. (3) It appears to stand 
well with the mercantile agencies. (4) Inter- 
national Pump common represents the water of a 
vastly overcapitalized corporation. I do not re- 
gard it as an investment, and have great doubts 
as to its ability to continue to pay its 4-per-cent. 
dividends in troublesome times. 

“Banker,” Pittsburg, Penn.: One of the heaviest 
lenders of money in New York, Mr. Howard P. 
Frothingham, tells me that some of the largest 
money-lenders among the banks are quietly mak- 
ing long-time loans at prevailing rates; and that 
there is very little fear of a stringent money 
market. (2) Many believe that a dividend on the 
Southern Pacific is much nearer at hand than its 
managers care to have the public know, and that 
rumors of non-dividends and of enormous ex- 
penditures for betterments were circulated in 
order to scare off the investing public. (3) A 
very conservative New York bank president does 
not agree with Mr. Frothingham on the mone 
question. He says the speculative mania which 
has invaded the West as well as the East has ab- 
sorbed enormous amounts of cash and that sud- 
den and severe stringency before December rst 
would not be surprising. 

“Reader,” Buffalo: I have no doubt that im- 
portant developments helpful to Consolidated Gas 
shares are pending. I would not sacrifice the 
stock. (2) Rumors of the absorption of the Chi- 
cago Terminal by the Alton have been heard re- 
peatedly. Only the insiders can tell how much 
truth there is in them. (3) If the effort to re- 
vive the bull movement is successful, the low- 
priced railroad stocks will greatly profit by it. 
Chief among these I think will be the Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville, the Toledo, St. Louis 
and Western, the Kansas City Southern, the 
Southern Railway, and the Colorado Southern. 

“L.,” Toledo, O.: Gould interests are ear- 
nestly at work, rehabilitating the Wabash railroad. 
It holds a strong strategic position and is in 
very different condition from that which it had 
been when it went into bankruptcy in 1883, and 
when the preferred stockholders had the pleasure 
of paying back in assessments more than they had 
received in dividends. For the past four years, 
the Wabash property has been greatly improved. 
Tts extension to Pittsburg, a great freight centre, 
is a master stroke. Its connections with Toledo, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburg make it a strong com- 
petitor to the Pennsylvania. and unless the latter 
absorbs it, or makes a traffic arrangement with 
it. the Wabash can cause a great deal of trouble. 
For this reason I have been advising the purchase 
of the Wabash debenture B bonds ever since 
they were selling around 45. Some believe they 
are worth twice that figure. (2) I hear good re- 
ports about American Smelting. 

“T. R.,” New York: Similar rumors in ref- 
erence to the Brunswick Dock and Improvement 
Company have been published at various times. 
(2) Active speculators are interested in the 
stock, but the capital of Brunswick is so small 
that general trading in it is hardly to be expected. 
(3) Brunswick sold a year ago as low as $6.50 2 
share. Its highest was about $16.50. You could 
not lose very much, therefore, if you bought it 
at prevailing prices. though it has never been a 
favorite of mine. (4) TI have no douht that ma- 
nipulators could advance it to $25 or $20 a share 
if market conditions were right. (5) No. (6) I 


do not expect that Brunswick will ever be a. jyj 
dend-payer, unless the company should be ab 
sorbed by some railroad, and outsiders would 
hardly be advised of the deal until the stock had 
been generally picked up. (7) Those w iose 
names are on our subscription books are entitled 
to personal replies by mail, or telegraph in 
emergencies. 
New York, September 6th, 1901. Jase 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLize’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regar«ling 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should alway: be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes dee:med 
advisable. ] 


* AN OLD READER’ 
N. J., to say that he believes “ The lier. 


’ writes from Newark, 
mit” is right in his criticism of the in- 
security and instability of the fraternal 
beneficial orders, but he points out that 
those who join these orders to secure in- 
surance benefits do so because they are in 
No doubt this 
is true, but no insurance is cheap which 
Insur- 
ance in the fraternal orders may be cheap 
at the beginning, but it grows dearer from 
year to year, until finally it is quite as 


search of cheap insurance. 


lacks the element of permanency. 


expensive as insurance in an old-line com- 
Beyond this, the fact remains that 
some of the strongest of the latter com- 
panies are now offering term insurance 


pany. 


at very low rates—that is, insurance for 
a term of years, instead of for an entire 
life. These companies fix the term during 
which the insurance applies and there is an 
absolute guarantee behind it, while insur- 
ance in a fraternal order lacks altogether 
the element of permanency. The Pruden- 
tial, whose standing and popularity no one 
questions, for instance, now issues a non- 
participating term policy at a very low 
rate. At the age of thirty-five, $1,000 of 
insurance, covering a term period of ten 
years, is issued at a premium of only 
$13.11 per annum. This policy has many 
liberal features, such as no fraternal! so- 
ciety offers, and beyond this it has the 
absolute guarantee of the company, which 
i; as strong as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
Other well-known old-line companies of- 
fer term insurance at low rates, and there 
is therefore no excuse for a thrifty, con- 
servative man’s remaining in an insecure 
fraternal insurance association. 

“* B.,” Eaton, Ind.: You cannot do better than 
take. a fifteen or twenty-year endowment ‘1 the 
Equitable Life. (2) For you, I do not think 
there would be much of an advantage in a twenty 
payment life. (3) The ppetoum. gold-bon:! pol- 
icy of the Equitable, if understand your cit 
cumstances, offers you a peculiarly attractive in- 
vestment with a strong insurance feature. A 
great many persons of wealth and position are 
taking these gold-bond policies of the Equitable. 
Their security is unquestioned. 

“S.,” Chicago: Your experience witli the 
Catholic Knights of America, that “it is becom: 
ing too expensive,” is the experience that «ll the 
members of the fraternal benefit orders wil! have 
before they get through with them. Wit! your 
limited income it would advisable to take a 
regular straight-life policy in one of the strong 
est of the old-line companies, such as the qu! 
table, the New York Life, or the Mutual. | would 
prefer any one of these to the two companics you 
mention. No stamp inclosed. : : 

“F.,”? Chattanooga, Tenn.: If you will submit 
the proposition of the Pacific Mutual to the repre 
sentative of any of the great, strong, old-line com: 
panies, like the Mutual Life, the New Yor! Life. 
the Equitable, or _ canoes of that class, you 
will find him abundantly able to show that, his 
figures are as good as or better than those_which 
you submit to me. I do not see that the Pacific 
Mutual offers you any better guarantee, and it 
certainly offers no safer one than you would re 
ceive from any of the companies I have men 
tioned. It is difficult, in my limited space, to dis. 
cuss competitive propositions. Each ind idual 
should take these 7 for himself. It is a curious 
fact that a man will devote days and even weeks 
to the consideration of a trifling contract, for the 
purchase or sale of an article, and _ will shop 
around to see where he can make the best am 
most economical use of his money, while the same 
man will not hesitate to accept a life insurance 
policy from a plausible agent without ever sto? 
ping to think that the agents of all the other 
leading companies stand ready to offer him theif 
respective bargains. 
































































































ugh Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
time. Sold by druggists. 


SUMP TION 


























TRIP 


Retween NEW YORK and 
VIRGINIA is most attractive and 
refreshing. 


CLD POINT COMFORT 





reg NORFOLK 

a NEWPORT NEWS 
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graph in VIRGINIA BEACH 
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m RICHMOND, Va., 
_ ire delightful points to visit. 
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poll vi Express steamers of the Old Dominion Line sail daily 

sine ass ex ept Sunday from Pier 26, North River, New York 

alway be For full information apply to 
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OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 





Mewark 81-85 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The Her- Hi. 3. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J.J. Brown, G. P. A. 
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Complete 


to prove it. 
It is the first reliable odometer and doubles the zest of driving by show- 
ing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals,—no ‘‘tiguring.”’ 
Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book ,civing wheel 
sizes and fullinformation, free. In ordering state circumference 0! wheel. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., {9 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn, 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines & Pine Castings. 
Exhibited in Transportation Building, Pan-American Exposition. 
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TELEPHONE service is the modern genius of the 
ao With a telephone in your house the resources 
of the whole city are at your elbow. Rates in Man- 
hattan from $60 a year. New York Telephone Com- 
pany, 15 Dey, 111 West Thirty-eighth. 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps, 


Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winsiow’s Soorn- 
ING SyRuP should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 





Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne has no 
equal for table use. Keep a few bottles in your ice- 
chest. 


Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be found 
strictly as represented, and warranted 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 


CIVILIZATION, 
Tse NIcKEL PLATE RAILROAD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and Se. Yet each reci- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under ull cir- 
cumstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-ciothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line *’ has been hon- 
estly earned And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of “A peerless trio” 


—due to the fact of the three express trains that | 


are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as diving and 
sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Chicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 
cars are made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 
affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 
Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the points 
of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—** the thunderer of waters *’—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved popular. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 








Learn Shorthand 


A knowledge of shorthand. typewriting and com- 
position will enable man or woman to become self- 
sustaining and furnishes lucrative and pleasant em- 
ployment. 

The mall system of teaching by the Missouri Short- 
hand College has the endorsement of leading educators 
and of hundreds of graduates now filling positions and 
receiving good salaries. We cannot guarantee posi- 
tions for graduates, no school can honestly, but the 
strong influence of the Missouri Shorthand College 
is exerted for its pupils 

Readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY who become stu- 
dents of the Missouri Shorthand College before Octo 
ber Ist, 1901, will receive a full unlimited scholarship 
for twenty-five dollars cash, just one-half the regular 
price. Benn Pitman Systen’-of shorthand taught 
Average time required to acquite a practical know)l- 
edge, twenty weeks. Satisfaction QNaranteed or money 
refunded, 

Referring to the character and ability of. John H. 
Schofield, Principal of the Missouri Shorthand Col- 
lege, Professor E. Benjamin Andrews, now Chan 
cellor of the University, Lincoln, Neb., and recently 
Snperintendent of Chicago Schools, says: 


Board of Education, Office of Superintendent ) 
of Schools, Schiller Building. 

Chicago, Feb. 21, 1900. ‘ 
Mr. John H. Schofield is well and favorably known 
to me as the successful director of a large shorthand 
college. 1 consider him not only one of the most ex 
pert practical shorthand writers whom 1 have ever 
known, but also an upright, honorable and perfectly 

trustworthy gentleinan. E. BENS. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Address Missouri Shorthand College, 
No. 918 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven’ta regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 1c, 25¢, 50e Write 
for free sample, and booklct on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicaco, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 





10’ A most interesting and 
authoritative Magazine for 
Amateur Photographers, 
Helpful, < newsy “< and 
always practical. < OUR 
3d *e ANNUAL “ PRIZE 
PICTURE ~< CONTEST 
now openwith < < “ 

OO in Prizes. Details and Coupon ia 

*™ cach number. 6 months trial sub- 

scriptions, 50c. No free samples. 





! 
The Photo-American Pub. Co., Bible House, N. Y. City 






PUBLIC NOTICES. 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, | 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. ' 
: cae NEW \ORK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1901 

TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN THEIR 
bills promptly should make immediate written requisi 
tion (blanks may be procured in the borough offices), 
stating their property by section. or, Ward. Biock and 
Lot or Map number, making copy of same from their 
bills of last year . 

Ifa sy ted is assessed for personal tax, the requisi- 
tion should als» request bill for such tax. 

Each requisition should be accompanied by an enve 
lope bearing the proper address of the applicant and with 
return postage prepaid 

In case of any doubt in regard to Ward, Section, Block 
or Lot number, Taxpayers should take their deeds to the 
Department of Taxes and Assessment and;have their 
property located on the maps of that Department and 
forward to the Deputy Receiver of Taxes with the requi 
sition a certified memorandum of their property, which 
will be furnished by the Department of Taxes and As- 
sessinent. 

laxpayers in this manner will receive their bills at the 
earliest possible moment and avoid any delay caused by 
waiting on lines, as ts required in case Of personal appli 
cation, 

The voqumation must be addressed and mailed to the 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whatever borough the 
property is located, as follows : 

Jobn J. McDonough, No. 57 Chambers Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York 

Jobn B. Underhill, corner Third and Tremont ave 
nues, Borough of The Bronx, New York 

James B. Bouck, Municipal Building, 
Brooklyn, New York 

_Frederick W. Bleckwenn, corner Jackson Avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City, Borough of Queens, New 
York 

Matthew S. Tully, Richmond Building, Richmond Ter 

race, New Brighton, Borouah of Richmond, New York 
DAVID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes 


Borough of 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


REMEDY CO. 


| 374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, | |., for proofs of cures. Cap 


ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-page Book Free 
THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 





SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
5th Avo., cor. 22d oe? es teeeal med 





ws BARKER CO. TROV.NY. 
N 

L couleurs 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 











HOW TO 


PREPARE 


. Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 
Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 

Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar 
and milk. That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than 


ALL GROCERS 
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BOOK OF TESTED RECIPES IN EVERY PACKAGE. 
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PLELEEELE ELE ELE ESL P LESS 


Cook’s Flaked Rice 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE has the endorsement of the family physician, the specialist, and the 
athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. Light, nourishing, and 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE tempts the most capricious and satisfies the strongest appetite. 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, nevertheless it is a 
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Cancer Invades the Royal Family 











THE recent sad death of her Majesty the Dowager 
Empress Frederick of Germany, and her burial at Cron- 
berg in the Taunus Mountains, recalls the pathetic utter- 
ance or appeal, so to speak, of her brother, King Edward 
of England, upon the occasion of the Tuberculosis Con- 
gress in London in June of this year, and contained in his 
address to the distinguished members in attendance from 
nearly every country in the world, as follows: 

“God grant that before long you may be able to find 
a cure for cancer or check its course.” 

As is well known, the death of the Empress Frederick 
was caused by cancer, and a persistent report is rife to 
the effect that the King himself is suffering from an af- 
.fection of the throat, presumably cancerous and of a char- 
acter similar to the difficulty that hastened, if it did not 
actually cause, the death of his friend, the great General 
Grant. The Philadelphia North American is authority 
for the statement that the royal physicians have placed 
his Majesty on a special-diet treatment, also that they 
have insisted upon decreasing his regular allowance of 
cigars. I quote from the London cable dispatch published 
by the North American the following interesting para- 
graph: 

“ Prominence is given by one or two London news- 
papers to the fact that the Dowager Empress Frederick 
and her brother, Duke Alfred of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, bet- 
ter known as the Duke of Edinburgh, died of cancer, 
while Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s consort; the Duke 
of Albany, brother of King Edward; the Duke of Clar- 
ence, the King’s son, and Princess Alice, sister of the 
King, all succumbed to affections of the chest and 
throat.” 

It has been stated that the sufferings of the Empress 
Frederick were terribly severe, and the usual hypodermic 
injections of morphine were resorted to in an endeavor 
to give her relief from pain before her departure from 
the physical body to the higher realms just beyond. 

Cancer has heretofore been considered an incurable 
disease, and is practically so to-day from any known 
forms of medication or operation, with possibly the ex- 
ception of one remedy recently discovered. I quote par- 
ticularly in relation to this discovery from the editorial 
utterances of one of America’s foremost and venerable 
physicians, Egbert Guernsey, M.D., LL.D., of New York 
City. Asa practitioner and as the editor of The Medical 
Times for many years past he has kept pace with scien- 
tific discovery and achievement in the medical and sur- 
gical world in such a manner as to win him laurels pos- 
sessed by few men. 

In the January (1901) number of The Medical Times, 

under the heading “A New Treatment for Cancer,” Dr. 
Guernsey says: 
“the past few years have been rich in the practical re- 
sults following experiments along strictly scientific lines, 
and as the twentieth century dawns upon us we have a 
firmer grasp and a clearer insight into many of the great 
problems of pestilential and malignant diseases which 
have so long baffled the ablest scientists in our pro- 
fession.” 

Dr. Guernsey further states that the study of the 
cause and development of diphtheria, typhoid fever, yel- 
low fever, malaria, rabies, and bubonic plague have given 
us only a limited degree of mastery of their prevention 
and specific treatment, never before obtained, however. 
While stating that no infallible specific has ever been 
obtained for any disease, he speaks of the ratio of cures 
as a result of specific medication after all other forms 
of medication had failed. ‘* In the light of recent investi- 
gations, which are yielding such rich results,” he says 
he was “not surprised at the claim that the same line 
of scientific inquiry ” regarding cancer was placing the 
disease on the list of curable diseases, although it had 
formerly been the bane of his profession, being. generally 
considered incurable, the use of all the known specifics, 
even removal by the knife, giving no assurance that the 
malady would not occur later on in some other part of 
the body. 

He says Dr. Alexander, the author of the Alexander 
treatment for cancer, produces unimpeachable authority, 
attesting to over twenty-five per cent. of positive cures, 
and more than seventy-five per cent. of marked relief as 
a result of the use of this remedy. I will state here as a 
result of personal knowledge, that this relief includes in 
nearly every instance complete cessation of the intense 
and excruciating pain, and a rapid reduction of the un- 
natural swellings and discomforts usually accompanying 
this terrible disease. Relief and cessation are also in- 
sured to sufferers in far-advanced stages of cancer, 
where before taking up the Alexander treatment (con- 
sisting of the hypodermic injection of the fluid into any 
part of the human system) the patients had been pro- 
nounced incurable and inoperable, the attending disa- 
greeable features isolating many of them even from mem- 
bers of their own families. 

As my learned friend, Dr. Guernsey, intimates, if the 
use of this fluid accomplished no more than this it would 
still be classed as a valuable and scientific discovery. 


After discussing the cell or germ theory Dr. Guernsey, in 
his editorial, continues: : 

“ Whether this theory is correct or not, the remedy 
has certainly some power to work results never obtained 
before. . . . The very positive results which Dr. Alex- 
ander claims to have obtained from his treatment and 
which seem to have been indorsed by the most positive 
testimony appeal very strongly to the medical profession 
to put it to the most thorough test in controlling those 
malignant growths for which heretofore there has been 
found no adequate remedy.” 

Again, in the June (1901) number of The Medical 
Times, the doctor makes comment upon Dr. Gustav 
Kisen’s discovery of the cancer germ, his apparent inocu- 
lation with the germs as a result of his investigations, 
and finally the operation for cancer from which it was 
then thought he was rapidly recovering. The comment 
extends to the notable work of Dr. Harvey Gaylord, the 
director of the New York State Laboratory at Buffalo, 
his claim being that he has succeeded in isolating and 
culturing the cancer parasite, which he calls a protozoon 
(a single cell or group of cells). Dr. Guernsey continues 
as follows: 

“ Heretofore the protozoon, which Dr. Gaylord claims 
to be the living germ of cancer, has been passed over by 
bacteriologists as the supposed products of degeneration. 
If these parasites, as Dr. Gaylord claims, exist through 
the whole circulatory system in cancer cases known 
as carcinoma and sarcoma, we can readily see why the 
knife may afford only a temporary relief, often advisable, 
but ” (and here he makes the forceful and remarkable 
statement that) “the only real cure must exist in de- 
stroying the living germs in the general circulation.” 

In conclusion he says: 

“In this connection we refer the reader to an article of 
Dr. Webber, in the original department of this issue of 
the Times, worthy of most careful consideration. If his 
conclusions are correct they point to what might be con- 
sidered a specific for the destruction of the cancer germs 
in the circulation.” 

Dr. Frank O. Webber (member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society), next to Dr. Alexander, has probably 
had more experience than any other physician in this 
country in the successful use of the remedy in the Alex- 
ander Sanatorium in Boston, Mass. 

A former article of mine, published in LesLir’s 
WEEKLY October 13th, 1900, in relation to this discovery 
of Dr. Alexander’s created considerable comment in the 
journalistic and medical world, also among large num- 
bers of persons suffering from cancer, and being reliably 
informed to the effect that many of the latter were helped 
by the treatment and freed from pain and discomfort, in 
some cases apparently cured, I am impelled to again take 
up my pen, first, last and all the time, in behalf of the 
great and growing army of helpless and afflicted mortals 
who are vainly struggling against what I believe to be an 
hereditary disease, transmitted through the blood. My 
statement in that article to the effect that I had talked 
with a number of persons, men and women, who had had 
the sentence of death passed upon them, and that they 
had entirely recovered from ‘the ravages of the disease, 
after examination by eminent physicians and surgeons, 
following this treatment, is made all the more remark- 
able by the fact that an additional investigation made 
last month (August, 1901) in relation to the same indi- 
viduals reveals the fact that they still live, free not only 
from cancer, but from serious illness of any kind. 

Among the prominent papers referred to above’ as 
having discussed the discovery in its different phases 
may be mentioned the New York Tribune, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Times-Herald of Chicago, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Los Angeles Times, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the New Orleans Picayune, and the Jacksonville 
Times-Union and Citizen. 

The points that are of the greatest possible value to 
humanity, including, of course, the brave and good men in 
the medical and surgical world, and those devoted to 
science and scientific achievements generally, may be 
summed up briefly as follows: First, the remedy is not 
a “cure-all.” It has, however, to its credit an infinitely 
greater number of cures than any other known remedy. 
Its use has insured, in actual practice, and fully sub- 
stantiates Dr. Alexander’s claim to the effect that radical 
relief, freedom from pain and the attending unpleasant 
features, also prolongation of life, in seventy-five to 
ninety per cent. of the average cases treated during the 
past few years. This is remarkable, as the majority of 
his patients had previously been pronounced incurable. 

Second, the Alexander vegetable fluid is not a patent 
remedy or medicine that can bé sold and used indis- 
criminately. Its use is confined to reputable practition- 
ers throughout the world, those having a knowledge of 
the various branches of«science in medicine, surgery, 
anatomy, and hygiene. I should think that trained 
nurses might also safely administer it. 

Hundreds of physicians, surgeons, and ‘cancer special- 
ists are using the remedy,and many so-called country doc- 
tors in isolated places even have produced results, in 
many cases cures, fully as remarkable as those on record 
credited to Dra. Alexander and Webher. 


It seems that the fluid, after injection in the human 
system, has, from results. attained, some power of an 
tagonizing, combating~and overcoming, in most case 
annihilating and casting out of the blood, the protozoo: 
or cancer germ; or, as Dr. Guernsey states it, “of de 
stroying the living germs in the general circulation.” 

Last, but not least, is the fact that the use of thi 
remedy renders entirely unnecessary, in the majority o 
cases, the surgical operation usually resorted to in a: 
endeavor to save, or at least to prolong, human life. Th 
use of the fluid also prevents recurrence. 

A prominent physician living near Boston, whom 
met recently, told me of one of his patients, a scho 
superintendent, who now fulfills his regular duties afte 
three operations for cancer had been performed. Th 
entire jaw-bone and cheek-bone and half of the upper s« 
of teeth from the centre back were removed during th 
last operation, over one year ago. He has since tha 
time worn a plate, made in the Harvard Dental Colleg 
composed of artificial parts corresponding to the part 
removed. The use of the Alexander remedy, the physi 
cian says, prior to the last operation, has prevented r 
currence, and has evidently destroyed the cancer germ 
in his patient’s system. 

If the King knew what I have learned he woul 
no doubt thank God that a cure had been found fo: 
cancer, and that its course had been checked. I beliey: 
that the life of the most brilliant woman in the world, a 
Empress Frederick has frequently been termed, could 
have been saved by the use of this fluid, if administere 
in time. Even had the remedy been used a few weeks 
prior to her demise, she would have been relieved of th: 
intense pain and suffering that unfortunately she wa 
obliged to endure before passing away. 

CHARLES ELLEy HALL, 
General Staff Correspondent. 


No Paupers in Kansas. 


Kansas has been the subject of so many quips an 
gibes as the home of crank legislation, that when good and 
commendable things happen in the Sunflower State justice 
demands that they should be called to public attention in 
an equally large and insistent way. Thus the fact that 
the Kansas populists have formally and finally dis- 
banded, and the correlative fact that crops and money 
were never before so plenty in Kansas as they are this 
year, are deserving of special prominence. Of equal sig 
nificance is the published statement that Kansas has 
fewer paupers in proportion to its population than any 
other State in the Union, and that some of its counties 
have none. A curious outcome of this paucity of paupers 
in the’care of one Kansas county is that the superintend 
ents of the poor farm in that county, having only two o1 
three persons to support each year, have grown sus 
piciously rich, one after another, and have had to be re 
moved from office. It appears now that the superintend 
ents were really honest and faithful officials, and thus 
accumulated fortunes on the proceeds of the farm in a 
natural and perfectly legitimate way, and. according to 
contract. Two superintendents made $25,000 each before 
they were displaced. The financial difficulty has finally 
been settled, to the satisfaction of the country at least, by 
making the office of superintendent a salaried one, the 
profits of the farm going into the county treasury. U1 
der this plan it is expected that the county will net at 
least $10,000 a year from this source. A happy condition 
that! 


No Continental Alliance Against Us. 


In a recent private letter to the editor of this pape 
the Hon. James Bryce, the English statesman and pul 
licist, referred to the rumored trade alliance of conti 
nental Europe against America as an absurd and impo 
sible thing. Sir Charles Dilke, another profound stude: 
of European affairs, has made practically the same obse: 
vation. While we: believe the statement quoted to | 
true, as to the impossibility, we cannot refrain fron 
thinking that under all the smoke rising from European 
courts around this proposal there must be at least t! 
fire of a purpose. We suspect that the London Spectat: 
is nearer the truth when it says that the continent: 
nations would probably venture to form such an alliance 
were it not for the fact that, with England left out, as 
would necessarily be the case, American products would 
find their way at once into European markets throug! 
English hands, with only a slight commission on, and 
their second state would be no better than their first. 
And another, and a still better reason why .the-alliance 
will not be formed is that the continent needs America 
full as much as America needs the continent for market 
purposes. The truth is that the trade relations of al! 
civilized nations are now so involved with each other, 
and the reciprocal benefits are so many, that any attempt 
to institute trade boycotts between one nation and an- 
other must prove vain and disastrous. Generally speak- 
ing, any effort to turn trade aside from its normal and 
legitimate channels at home or abroad can be comparable 
only in its results with the effort of Mrs. Partington to 
roll back the Atlantic with a broom. It is against nature 
and eannot be done. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY om 





Don’t be prejudiced against bottled 


4s CC * ILS THE GREAT TRUNK LINE TO THE 
| puxcirat ces axp wesoars SOUTH 





Cocktails until you have tried the 
Club brand. No better ingredients 
can be bought than those used in 
their mixing. The older they grow 
the better they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 
opened. You certainly appreciate 
an old tottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
Seven kinds. All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them. | 


G, F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


Hartford, Conn, London. Dy, 


TEXAS, MEXICO, CALI- 
FORNIA AND FLORIDA, 
CUBA, WEST INDIES 
AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICAN PORTS. * x 





NEW YORK OFFICES: 
271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 


W. A. TURK, 
Asst. P. T. [. 


S. H HARDWICK, 
General Passeng r Agent, 
Washington, D.C... 


J. Ti CULP. 
Traffic Manager. 








L 29 Broadway. New York, N. ¥. 











MONG American railways the ‘ South- 


DIRECT ROUTE TO A 


equal to any in the world, its trains are up- 
to-uate in equipment. its dining car service 
ideal, its schedules both fast and reliable— 
in a word, when you travel via the Southern 
you are assured that the best that can be 
offered awhee! is yours. 


OPERATING THE PEERLESS SOUTHERN FLYERS 


Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New Y ork and Atlanta Express, 
Washington and Chattanooga Limited, 
New York and Florida Express, 
U. S. Fast Mail for the South, 
The ‘* Southern Palm Limited ”’ 


ern Railway * ranks foremost in point 
of equipment and superior service. 
lts road-bed and motive power are 


(During Tourist Season, New York and St. Augustine.) 














For Nearest Correct Guesses on the Total Vote of Ohio on November 5, | 
1901, Will be distributed to patrons of the Weekly Enquirer, as follows: 


For Nearest Correct Guess............ ET SE TEES 
For Beem Bemreet Gomrecs Guess... icc cis ccc cecscccccccesecrencans 3,000 | 
- Third “ “ Wo beusiatsipetoneste paegeanebevensaviaes 1,500 | 
Fourth ay ” of Eke enaseEGrenb ewes seteeeecseteneocess UE 
Fifth ¥ és MR | ch ged ES Oe haere bbRARGIS RS ETS HON 48% = iaiieiass : ear 
“ * si ad “ZIM” has been characterized as the Mark 
— “6 6 ieee ee ee en, 800 Twain of picturedom. His figures, while 
, Bees see See eee eee ie always broadly comic and sometimes gro- 
Next 20 each $100 amounting tO..............--e eee ee eee eee 2,000 | tesquely exaggerated, are nevertheless truly 
es 300. * 50 +6 oe ee eT | artistic caricatures of actual types, selected 
‘ ss rae emit bids with fine humorous discrimination, 
200 : ee eee 5,000 The pictures in this collection were done 
* ino | 10 a Nee SE NOK WRG TAREE LRT Eee a e070) eel specially for it, and have never been pub- 
+ “ +9 a poet NR eae new ad OC SRO REESE 15.300 | lished in any other form. The elaborate 
5,000 P S a ati RI color-work, repro.iuced in fac-simile by the 
A total of 4,387 prizes, amounting to.............-...e eee eee eee .$50,000 famousGrignard process (the same employed 


in the Christy pastels puilished by Scrib- 
ner’s), shows** Zim”’ in several of his happiest 
moods. Each individual figure of the set 
brings brightness and color to the wall, 
wherever it may be hung. 

This edition is limited to 2,000 sets. 


In case of tie guesses, prize equally divided. 
Contest closes November 5, 1901. 
The Total Vote of Ohio in 


The collection consists of eight of the very 

1891 was...............++. 795,631 1896 — pin eta & a pad best examples of Mr. Zimmerman’s work, re- 
SEE. 2 VES Sk rrr ekeese en 861 625 ey ee produced in six colors by the original pro- 
SAS” co Nox aneeens nee wey 835.604 al a eae 793.169 cess, all handsomely mounted ready for im- 
EE ccs ouhy: sacked 776,819 Ps cxeinertiecess 920,872 mediate framing. ‘The size of each picture, 
“ exclusive of the mounting, is rc x 14 inches, 

1895 “wee eee ee eee eee ees 846,996 1900 “ «2... eee eee eee 1,049,121 For decorative purposes they cannot be sur- 


passed. e 2 

The price of the ‘*Zim” collection is $3.00 
per set of eight pictures, or the pictures can 
be obtained singly at 50 cents each, 


JUDGE COMPANY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Guess what it will be in 1gor. 


$6,000 


An additional prize of $6,000 for any person making an exactly 
correct guess. If there be more than one exactly correct guess, the 
$6,000 to be equally divided among them. 





The “ZIT” Collection 


of original water-color reproductions of sketches by * ZIM.’ 


Price, $3.00 per Set of Eight Pictures. 























The Conditions are: $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Weekly Enquirer 





entitles such subscriber to one guess. 

$10 00 for ten yearly subscriptions secures ten guesses. 

$10.00 for one subscription ten years secures ten guesses, 

Nocommissions or extra guesses. For further particulars see Weekly 
Enquirer. Send all orders to ENQUIRER COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 


GENTLEMEN’S HEAVY 
FLAT BELCHER RING. 


Weare the first to introduce 
a gold-filled flat Belcher Ring; 
heretofore they have been 
made only in solid gold. This 
ring, set with a beautiful, 
brilliant Barrios Diamond, 


% 
will be mailed to any address 
in the world upon receipt of 
price, $1.00. This ring has the 
appearance of one costing 


200.00. Write to-day. 


20K 
| THE BARRIOS DIAMOND CO,, 1139 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- : g 
ed situation at top:of Regent Street. A favorite Semple free. Dr. F. E. May, 


itua t t Box 213, Bloomington, I1]. 
hotel with Americans. Every modern improvement 


\*5.00 Book 
for *1.00 


ot 


The Latest and Best Publication 
on Modern Artistic Dwellings 
and other Buildings of Low Cost. 


ut 











BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT, 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars_if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Man a 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody are it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book ip 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consist: 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
no guesswork, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 

suburbs, town and country houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to 00 § 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $; to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If ree ever intend to build get 
this k and study it before 
you commence, This should be 












































Palliser’s | 
American laff 
Architecture: 





Ee a 
© his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 


our first step toward building a 

ousec, S0 as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arranrements on planning the 
intcrior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 


dred but that will tell you that 


The reason of this is he starts to 


build, without proper consideration; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
i inations. About the time he has, his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


with them. 


Or, Every Man a Complete The value of this work to builders cannot be onimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


Builder. 


Address all Orders to 


There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 


JUDGE COMPANY, (10 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








BEST and MOST 
EcoNoMicaL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always pay in 
1-Ib, trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 1'2c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P, O. Box 289. 


Yale Oil is the greatest discovery of the 
age. A speedy, certain cure for Dysen- 
tery, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, Cholera 
Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Summer Com- 
plaints, Spinal Diseases, Cramps, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, 
Fever Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Corns, 
Bunions, Insect and Snake Bites, ete. 
Hundreds of testimonials pouring in. 
Endorsed by stock and stablemen every- 
where for animals and fowl. Cures Galls, 
Strains, Bots, Broken Wind, Chicken 
Cholera, Roup, Founder, Hog Cholera, 
Sweeney. etc., etc. Price soc. of nearest 
agent. FREE a full trial bottle and 
“Cure Book” mailed on request. Good 
agents wanted Write at oncetoSWIFT 
PHARMACY CO., 154 E. 23d St., 
N. Y. City, for best inducements ever 
offered. 
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— Gus->P'IRKks~ 


Papa HEDGEHOG (a trifle near-sighted)—“ Weil, if here isn’t mamma back from 
town already !” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CuU., 


PEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD © 
DirnEcT Route to rue PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


$9. 00 Found trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each week good 5 days 








° rocccecooooooooos a 


GREAT 


CHEW 












‘Beeman’ S| 


? The | 


WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any 








cures indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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gg} American Champagne 
at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. 





HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE 
Do You Carty ? 


Is it enough to support your family, educate 
your children and pay any debts you may have? 


he Prudential 


Issues a policy providing all these benefits at 


low cost. 


The amount insured will be paid by the 
company in one sum, or the beneficiary may 


be provided with 


AN ANNUAL INCOME FOR LIFE 


’’ STRENGTH OF 


},. GIBRALTAR 


Write for particulars. 


The Prudential Insurance Co, of America 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





Address Department S. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 

; Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, 
GOSS O9O0 0000006000000 000 
All kinds kept in stock | 


BLANK BOOK and made to order by | 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
_New York. 
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121 Nassau Street, 














A High-class Satirical Monthly. 


Illustrated by the best-known artists and caricaturists, and 
contributed to by our brightest writers. 


A MAGAZINE OF SOCIETY, 


the first edition of which was completely sold out three days after 
publication. 


QUALITY is sold by all first-class booksellers, and is to be 


found at your hotel or at all important railway stations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 



























“WILLIAMS 







scalp in a healthful condition. 


For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 


Shaving Soap. 


A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 

Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. A shampoo with this 
Try it! 


soap is great luxury on a hot day. 


TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for A. stamp. 


At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 


SHAVING | 
\p 






















Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON 
PARIS 










DRESDEN 
SYDNEY 















Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 






















